





THE IDLER. 


JUNE, 1892. 


Phe Guest. 


(From THE GERMAN OF LESSING.) 
By W. CourTHOPE FORMAN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY Miss GERTRUDE DEMAIN-HAMMOND. 
Juno and Venus on the theme of love 
Had once upon a time a warm discussion, 
And Venus swore Love ruled each female breast, 
From cultured Greek to semi-barbarous Russian. 


Said the fair Goddess, ‘‘ Send to ev'ry clime, 

And scan with care the women of each nation ; 
Show me but three who ever scorned Love’s flame, 
No matter what their age, their looks, their station, 


And then will I confess that I have erred, 

And mortal love is but a vain tradition.” 

The stately Juno bowed, and she despatched 

At once her trusty Iris on the mission. 

So Iris searched each village, city, town, 

Each nook and corner wheresoe’er she landed ; 

Though long and weary were the hours she spent, 

She got back to Olympus empty-handed. 

‘Oh, Chastity!” cried Juno, ‘‘ Where are they, 

These women virtuous whom I desired ?” 

‘* Goddess,” said Iris, ‘‘ I did hear of three, 

Too late, by Hell's grim King they were required.” 

‘* For what could Pluto want them ?” Juno asked, 

While Venus smiled in gentle exultation. 
‘“*« He was in need of Furies,” Iris said, 


WA ™_ ‘¢ And he secured them for the situation.” We 
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Sfovel Votes. 


By Jerome K. JEROME. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. GiLicn aNnpD A. P. Boyb. 


II. 


* CAN'T honestly say that we made much progress at our first 
eeting. It was Brown's fault. He would begin by telling us 

a story about a dog. It was the old, old story of the dog who had 
been in the habit of going every morning to a certain baker’s shop 
with a penny in his mouth, in exchange for which he always 
received a penny bun. One day, the baker, thinking he would not 
know the difference, tried to palm 
off upon the poor animal a_ ha’- 
penny bun, whereupon the dog 
walked straight outside and fetched 
in a policeman. Brown had heard 
this chestnut for the first time that 
afternoon, and was full of it. It is 
always a mystery to me where 
Brown has been for the last hundred 
years. He stops you in the street 
with, ‘Oh, I must tell you!—such 

a capital story! ’’ And he there- 

upon proceeds to relate to you, 

with much spirit and gusto, one 
: of Noah’s best known jokes, or 
ioe *_«_. some story that Romulus must 
sil. a have originally told to Remus. 
“SOME STORY THAT ROMULUS MU ST HAVE One of these days somebody will 
ORIGINALLY TOLD TO REMUS.” tell him the history of Adam 
and Eve, and he will think he 

has got hold of a new plot, and will work it up into a novel. 

He gives forth these hoary antiquities as personal reminis- 
cences of his own, or, at furthest, as episodes in the life of his 
second cousin. There are certain strange and moving catastrophes 
that would seem either to have occurred to, or to have been 
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witnessed by, nearly everyone you meet. I never came across a 
man yet who had not seen some other man jerked off the top of an 
omnibus into a mud-cart. Half London must, at one time or 
another, have been jerked off omnibuses into mud-carts, and have 
been fished out at the end of a shovel. 

Then there is the tale of the lady whose husband is taken 
suddenly ill one night at an hotel. She rushes downstairs, and 
prepares a stiff mustard plaster to put on him, and runs up with it 
again. In her excitement, however, she charges into the wrong 
room, and, rolling down the bedclothes, presces it lovingly upon the 
wrong man. I have heard that story so often that I am quite 
nervous about going to bed in an hotel now. Each man who has 
told it me has invariably slept in the room next door to that of 
the victim, and has been awakened by the man’s yell as the 
plaster came down upon him. That is how he (the storyteller) 
came to know all about it. 

Brown wanted us to believe that this pre-historic animal he had 
been telling us about had belonged to his brother-in-law, and was 
hurt when Jephson murmured, sotto voce, that that f* 
made the twenty-eighth man he 
had met whose brother-in-law had 
owned that dog—to say nothing of 
the hundred and seventeen who had £& 
owned it themselves. - ~ 

We tried to get to 7% 
work after that, but Wage 
Brown had unsettled “4 
us for the evening. It 
is a wicked thing to 
start dog stories among 
a party of average sin- 
fulmen. Let one man 
tell a dog story, and 
every other man in the 
room feels he wants to 
tell a bigger one. 

There is a story going—I cannot vouch for its truth, it was 
told me by a judge—of a man who lay dying. The pastor of the 
parish, a good and pious man, came to sit with him, and, thinking to 
cheer him up, told him an anecdote about a dog. When the pastor 
had finished, the sick man sat up, and said, “I know a better 
story than that. I had a dog once, a big, brown, lop-sided * 













“TOLD HIM AN ANECDOTE ABOUT A DOG.” 
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The effort had proved too much for his strength. He fell back 
upon the pillows, and the doctor, stepping forward, saw that it 


was a question only of minutes. 


The good old pastor rose, and took the poor fellow’s hand in 
his, and pressed it. ‘‘ We shall meet again,” he gently said. 
The sick man turned towards him with a consoled and grate- 


ful look. 


“I’m glad to hear you say that,” he feebly murmured. 


‘* Remind me about that dog.” 


Then he passed peacefully away, with a sweet smile upon his 


pale lips. 


Brown, who had had his dog story and was satisfied, wanted 
us to settle our heroine; but the rest of us did not feel equal to 


settling anybody just then. 


We were thinking of all the true dog 


stories we had ever heard, and wondering which was the one least 
likely to be generally disbelieved. 


- 
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“THE MOST SAVAGE AND MURDEROUS-LOOKING 
SPECIMEN.” 
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MacShaugnassy, in particular, 
was growing every moment more 
restless and moody. Brown con- 
cluded a long discourse—to which 
nobody had listened—by remarking 
with some pride, ‘*‘ What more can 
you want? The plot has never 
been used before, and the characters 
are entirely original !” 

Then MacShaugnassy gave 
way. “Talking of plots,” he said, 
hitching his chair a little nearer 
the table, ‘‘that puts me in mind. 
Did I ever tell youabout that dog we 
had when we lived in Norwood ?” 

“It’s not that one about the 
bull-dog, is it?’ queried Jephson, 
anxiously. 


* Well, it was a bull-dog,” admitted MacShaugnassy, “ but I 
don’t think I’ve ever told you this one before.” 

We knew, by experience, that to argue the matter would only 
prolong the torture, so we let him go on. 

‘“‘A great many burglaries had lately taken place in our 
neighbourhood,” he began, “and the pater came to the con- 
clusion that it was time he laid down a dog. He thought a bull- 
dog would be the best for his purpose, and he purchased the most 
savage and murderous-looking specimen that he could find. 
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“« My mother was alarmed when she saw the dog. ‘ Surely 
you're not going to let that brute loose about the house,’ she 
exclaimed. ‘ He'll kill somebody. I can see it in his face.’ 

‘“«¢T want him to kill somebody,’ replied my father; ‘I want 
him to kill burglars.’ 

“*«T don’t like to hear you talk like that, Thomas,’ answered 
the mater; ‘it’s not like you. We've a right to protect our 
property, but we’ve no right to take a fellow human creature’s 
life.’ 

‘“¢¢ Our fellow human creatures will be all right so long as they 
don’t come into our kitchen when they’ve no business there,’ 
retorted my father, somewhat testily. ‘I’m going to fix up this 
dog in the scullery, and if a burglar comes fooling 
around—well, that’s his affair.’ 

“The old folks quarrelled on and off 
for about a month over this dog. The 
dad thought the 
mater absurdly 
sentimental, 
and the mater 
thought the dad 
unnecessarily 
vindictive. 
Meanwhile the - 
dog grew more 
ferocious - look- 
ing every day. 

“One night 
my mother woke 
my father up 
with: ‘Thomas, 
there’s a burglar 
downstairs, I’m bs d 
positive. I distinctly heard the kitchen door open.’ 

“<Oh, well, the dog’s got him by now, then,’ murmured my 
father, who had heard nothing, and was sleepy. 

“«¢ Thomas,’ replied my mother severely, ‘I’m not going to lic 
here while a fellow-creature is being murdered by a savage beast. 
If you won't go down and save that man’s life, I will.’ 

“«¢Oh, bother,’ said my father, preparing to get up. ‘You're 
always fancying you hear noises. I believe that’s all you women 
come to bed for—to sit up and listen for burglars.’ Just to satisfy 







“THOMAS, THERE'S A 
BURGLAR DOWNSTAIRS.” 
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her, however, he pulled on his trousers and socks, and went 
down. 

“Well, sure enough, my mother was right, this time. There 
was a burglar in the house. The pantry window stood open, and 
a light was shining in the kitchen. My father crept softly for- 
ward, and peeped through the partly open door. There sat the 
burglar, eating cold beef and pickles, and. there, beside him, on the 
floor, gazing up into his face with a blood-curdling smile of 
affection, sat that idiot of a dog, wagging 
his tail. 

‘*My father was so taken aback that he 
forgot to keep silent. 

*©¢ Well, I’m ,’ and 
he used a word that I should 
not care to repeat to you 
fellows. 

“‘ The burglar, hearing him, 
made a dash, and got clear off 
by the window; and the dog 
seemed vexed with my father for 
having driven him away. 

“‘ Next morning, we took the 
dog back to the trainer from whom 
we had bought it. 

** * What do you think I wanted 
this dog for?’ asked my father, 
trying to speak calmly. 

“* Well,’ replied the trainer, 
‘you said you wanted a good 
house dog.’ 

*«¢ Exactly so,’ answered the 
“ THERE SAT THE BURGLAR, EATING dad. ‘I didn’t ask for a burglar’s 

SS companion, did I? I didn’t say I 
wanted a dog who'd chum on with a burglar the first time he 
ever came to the house, and sit with him while he had his 
supper, in case he might feel lonesome, did I?’ And my father 
recounted the incidents of the previous night. 

“The man agreed that there was cause for complaint. ‘I'll 
tell you what it is, sir,’ he said. ‘It was my boy Jim as trained 
this ere dawg, and I guess the young beggar’s taught im more 
about tackling rats than burglars. You leave ’im with me for a 
week, sir; I'll put that all right.’ 
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man gurgling for help. The dog was 
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““We did so, and at the end of the time the trainer brought 
him back again. 

“«*¢ You'll find ’im game enough now, sir,’ said the man. ‘’E 
ain't what I call an intellectual dawg, but I think I've knocked the 
right idea into ‘im.’ 

‘“‘ My father thought he'd like to test the matter, so we hired 
a man for a shilling to break in through the kitchen window while 
the trainer held the dog by a chain. The dog remained perfectly 
quiet until the man was fairly inside. Then he made one savage 
spring at him, and if the chain had not been stout the fellow would 
have earned his shilling dearly. 

*‘The dad was satisfied now that 
he could go to bed in peace; and the 
mater’s alarm for the safety of the 
local burglars was proportionately 
increased. 

‘“‘ Months passed uneventfully by, 
and then another burglar sampled 
our house. This time there could be 
no doubt that the dog was doing 
something for his living. The din 
in the basement was terrific. The 
house shook with the concussion of 
falling bodies. 

“My father snatched up his 
revolver, and rushed downstairs, and 
I followed him. The kitchen was in 
confusion. Tables and chairs were 
overturned, and on the floor lay a 


standing over him, choking him. 
‘“‘The pater held his revolver to 
the man’s ear, while I, by super- a 
human effort, dragged our preserver 
away, and chained him up to the sink, after which I lit the gas. 
“Then we perceived that the gentleman on the floor was a 
police constable. 
*¢¢ Good heavens!’ exclaimed my father, dropping the revolver, 
‘ however did you come here?’ 
«*’Ow did IJ come ‘ere?’ retorted the man, sitting up and 
speaking in a tone of bitter, but not unnatural, indignation. ‘ Why, 
in the course of my duty, that’s ’ow J come ere. I seea burglar 
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getting in through the window, so I just follows my gentleman, 
and slips in after ’im.’ 

««¢ Did you catch him?’ asked my father. 

«“« Did I catch ‘im!’ almost shrieked the man. ‘’Ow could I 
catch 'im with that blasted dog of yours ’olding me down by the 
throat while ’e lights ’is pipe and walks out by the back door.’ 

“ That dog was for sale the next day. The mater, who had 
grown to like him, because he let the baby pull his tail, wanted us 
to keep him. The mistake, she said, was not 
the poor animal's fault. ‘Two men broke into the 
house almost at the same time. The dog could 
not go for both of them. He did his best, and 
went for one. That his selection 
a. should have fallen upon the police man 
gp. instead of upon the burglar was un- 

A fortunate. But still it was a thing 
that might have happened to any dog. 

“My father, however, had become 
‘ prejudiced against the dog, and that 

same week he inserted an advertise- 
ment in The Field, in which the 
animal was recommended as an invest- 
ment likely to prove useful to any enter- 
= prising member of the criminal classes.” 
‘WE LET THE BABY PULL MacShaugnassy having had his 
oe innings, Jephson took a turn, and told 
us a pathetic story about a poor mongrel that was run over in the 
Strand one day and its leg broken. A medical student, who was 
passing at the time, picked it up and carried it to the Charing 
Cross Hospital, where its leg was set, and where it was kept and 
tended until it was quite itself again, when it was sent home. 

The poor thing had quite understood what was being done for 
it, and had been the most grateful patient they had ever had in the 
hospital. The whole staff were quite sorry when he went. 

One morning, a week or two later, the house-surgeon, looking 
out of the window, saw the dog coming down the street. When 
it came near he noticed that it had a penny in itsmouth. A cat’s- 
meat barrow was standing by the kerb, and for a moment, as he 
passed it, the dog hesitated. 

But his nobier nature asserted itself, and, walking straight up 
to the hospital railings, he stood upon his hind legs and dropped 
his penny into the contribution box. 
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| just exactly what he did do, and 
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Jephson nearly cried as he told the story. He said it showed 
such a beautiful trait in the dog’s character. The animal was a 
poor outcast, vagrant thing, that had perhaps never possessed 
a penny before in all its life, 
and might never have another. 
He said that dog's penny 
scemed to him to be 
a greater gift than (/\ 


the biggest cheque [ 







that the wealthy 
patron ever signed. 

He added that it 
was a true story, he 
knew, because he had 
had it from the house- 
surgeon himself. 

It sounded like a 
house-surgeon’s story. 

The other three were 
very eager now to get 
to work on the novel, 
but I did not quite see 
the fairness of this. I 
had one or two dog 
stories of my own. 

I knew a black and tan terrier _, 
years ago. He lodged in the 
same house with me. I say he 
“lodged” there, because that is 


I like to be precise. He did not 
belorg to anyone. He had dis- 
charged his owner (if, indeed, he 
had ever permitted himself to 
possess one, which is doubtful, 
having regard to the aggressive 
independence of his character), 
and was now runhing himself 





Je: 


cntirely on his own account. He e L? 
had appropriated the front hall We 
for his sleeping apartment, and ae eee ea oe 


he took his meals with the other 
lodgers—whenever they happened to be having meals. 





‘TOOK HIS MEALS WITH THE OTHER LODGERS.” 
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At five o'clock he 
would take an early 
morning snack with 
young Hollis, an en- 
gineer’s pupil, who had 
<A NS to get up at half-past 
four and make his own 
coffee, so as to bedown 
at the works by six. 

(I used to think that 
I should like to be an 
engineer, until I met 
young Hollis.) 

At eight-thirty he would breakfast in a more sensible fashion 
with Mr. Blair, on the first floor, and on occasions would join Jack 
Gadbut, who was a late riser, in a devilled kidney at eleven. 

From then till about five, when I generally had a cup of tea and 
a chop, he regularly disappeared. Where he went and what he did 
between those hours nobody ever knew. Gadbut swore that twice 
he had met him coming out of a stockbroker’s office in Thread- 
needle Street, and, improbable though the statement at first 
appeared, some colour of credibility began to attach to it when we 
reflected upon the dog’s inordinate passion for acquiring and hoard- 
ing coppers. 

This craving of his for wealth was really quite remarkable. He 
was an elderly dog, with a great—almost an exaggerated—sense 
of his own dignity; yet, on the promise of a penny, I have seen 
him run round after his own tail until he didn't know one end of 
himself from the other. 

He used to teach himself tricks, and go all round the house in 
the evening, from room to room, performing them, and when he 
had completed his programme, he would sit up and beg. All the 
fellows used to humour him. He must have made pounds in the 
course of the year. 

Once, just outside our door, I saw him standing in a crowd, 
watching a performing poodle attached to a hurdy-gurdy. The 
poodle stood on his head, and then, with his hind legs in the air, 
walked round on his front paws. The people laughed very much, 
and, when afterwards he came amongst them with his wooden 
saucer in his mouth, they gave freely. 

Our dog came in and immediately commenced to study. In 
three days he could stand on his head and walk round on his front 
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legs, and the first evening he did so he 
made sixpence. It must have 
been _ terribly 
hard work for 
him at his age, 
and subject to 
rheumatism as 
he was; but 
he would do 
anything for 
money. I be- 
lieve he would 
have sold himself to the 
devil for eightpence down. 

He knew the value of 
money, did that dog. If 
you held out to him a 
“STANDING IN A CROWD, WATCHING A PERFORMING penny in one hand and a 

POODLE.” threepenny-bit in the other, 
he would snatch at the threepence, and then break his heart because 
he could not get the penny in as well. You might safely have left 
him in the room with a leg of mutton, but it would not have been 
wise to leave your purse about. . 

Now and then he spent a little, but not 74 ‘ 
often. He was desperately fond of sponge- 
cakes, and occasionally, when he had 
had a good week, he would indulge himself 
to the extent of one or two. But, even 
then, he hated paying for them, and always 
‘made a frantic and frequently successful 
effort to get off with the cake and the penny 
too. His plan of opera- 
tions was simple. He 


would walk into the shop ) / 
with his penny in his eg . 


mouth, well displayed, and < 










a sweet and lamblike ex- J 
. . . a 
pression in his eyes. ~~ ail 
Taking his stand as near “HE KNEW THE VALUE OF MONEY, DID THAT DOG.” 


to the cakes as he could 

get, and fixing his eyes affectionately upon them, he would begin 
to whine, and the shopkeeper, thinking he was dealing with an 
honest dog, would throw him one. 
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To get the cake he was obliged, of course, to drop the penny, 
and then began a struggle between him and the shopkeeper for the 
possession of the coin. The man would try to pick it up. The 
dog would put his foot upon it, and growl savagely. If he could 
finish the cake before the contest was over he would snap up the 
penny and bolt. I have known him to come home gorged with 
sponge-cakes, the original penny still in his mouth. 

So notorious in the neighbourhood did this dishonest practice 


‘ of his become, after a time, that the majority of the local trades- 


people refused to serve him at all. Only the exceptionally quick 
and able-bodied would attempt to do business with him. 

Then he took his custom further afield, into districts where his 
reputation had not yet penetrated. And he would pick out shops 
kept by nervous females or rheumatic old men. 

They say that the love of money is the root of all evil. It 
seemed to have robbed him of every shred of principle. 

It robbed him of his life in the end, and that came about in 
this way. He had been performing one evening in Gadbut’s 
room, where a few of us were sitting smoking and talking; and 
young Hollis, being in a generous mood, had thrown him, as he 
thought, a sixpence. The dog grabbed it up, and retired under 
the sofa. This was an odd thing for him to do, and we commented 
upon it. Suddenly a thought occurred to Hollis, and he took out 
his money and began counting it. 

“« By Jove,” he exclaimed, “ I’ve given that little beast half-a- 
sovereign—here, Tiny!” 

But Tiny only backed further underneath the sofa, and no 
mere verbal invitation would induce him to stir. So we adopted 
a more pressing plan, and coaxed him out by the scruff of his 
neck. 

He came an inch at a time, growling viciously, and holding 
Hollis’s half-sovereign tight between his teeth. We tried sweet 
reasonableness at first. We offered him a sixpence in exchange; 
he looked insulted, and evidently considered the proposal as tanta- 
mount to our thinking him a fool. We made it a shilling, then 
half-a-crown—he seemed only bored by our persistence. 

“I don’t think you'll ever see this half-sovereign again, Hollis,” 
said Gadbut, laughing. We all thought the whole thing a very 
good joke, all except young Hollis. He, on the contrary, seemed 
annoyed, and, taking the dog from Gadbut, made an attempt to 
pull the coin out of its mouth. 

The dog, true to his life-long principle of never parting if he 
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“HE SEEMED ONLY BORED BY OUR PERSISTENCE.” 


could possibly help it, held on like grim death, until, feeling that 
his little earnings were slowly but surely going from him, he made 
one final desperate snatch, and swallowed the money. Kt stuck in 
his throat, and he began to choke. 

Then we became seriously alarmed for the dog. He was an 
amusing chap, and we did not want any accident to happen to 
him. Hollis rushed into his room and got a long pair of pinchers, 
and the rest of us held the little miser while he tried to relieve him 
of the cause of his suffering. 

But poor Tiny did not understand our intentions. He still 
thought we were seeking to rob him of his night’s takings, and he 
resisted vehemently. His struggles fixed the coin firmer, and, in 
_ spite of our efforts, he died—one more victim, among many thou- 
sands, to the fierce fever for gold. 

I dreamt a very curious dream about riches once, that made a 
great impression upon me. I thought that I and a friend—a very 
dear friend—were living together in a strange old house. We 
were very fond of one another, and we lived there very happily. I 
don’t think anybody else dwelt in the house but just we two. One 
day, wandering about this strange old rambling place, I discovered 
the hidden door of a secret room, and in this room were many iron- 
bound chests, and when I raised the heavy lids I saw that each 
chest was full of gold. 

And, when I saw this, I stole out softly and closed the hidden 
door, and drew the worn tapestries in front of it again, and crept 
back along the dim corridor, looking behind me, fearfully. 
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sleep, and, when I open 


my eyes, he is no 
longer near me. [run 
swiftly up the little 


narrow stairs and along 
the silent corridor. The 
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“EACH CHEST WAS FULL 


GOLD.” 










“] CRAWL FORWARD INCH BY INCH.” 





And the friend 
that I had loved 
came towards me, 
and we walked to- 
gether with our 
hands clasped. But 
I hated him. 

And all day long 
I kept ever beside 
him, or followed 
him unseen, lest by 
chance he should 
learn the secret of 
that hidden door; 
and at night I lay 
ever awake watch- 
ing him. 

But one night I 


tapestry is drawn aside, 
and the hidden door 
stands open, and in the 
secret room beyond the 
friend that I loved is 
kneeling before an open 
chest, and the glint of 
the gold is in my eyes, 
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His back is towards me, and I craw] forward inch by inch; and 
when I am near enough I kill him as he kneels there. 

His body falls against the door, and it shuts to with a clang, 
and I try to open it, and cannot. I beat my hands against its iron 
nails, and scream, and the dead man grins at me. The light 
streams in through the chink beneath the massive door, and fades, 
and comes again, and fades again, and I gnaw at the oaken lids of 
the iron-bound chests, for the madness of hunger is climbing into 
my brain. 

Then I awake, and find that I really am very hungry, and 
remember that in consequence of a headache I did not eat any 
dinner. So I slip on a few clothes, and go down to the kitchen on 
a foraging expedition. 

It is said that yee 
dreams are mo- x 3 
mentary conglo- gf: 
merations off 
thought, centring | 
round the incident 
that awakens us, i . 
and, like most © 
scientific facts, § 
this is occasion- § 
ally true. There ' 
is one dream that, 
with slight varia- } 
tions, is continu- 
ally recurring to 
me. Over and over 
again I dream that 
I am suddenly 
called upon to act 
an important part 
in some piece at 
the Lyceum. That 
poor Mr. Irving 
should invariably IRVING COMES UP AFTERWARDS AND CONGRATULATES ME. 
be the victim : 
seems unfair, but really it is entirely his own fault. It is he 
who persuades and urges me. I myself would much prefer to 
remain quietly in bed, and I tell him so. But he does not 
study my convenience. He thinks only of himself, and insists 
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on my getting up at once and coming down to the theatre. 
I explain to him that I can’t act a. bit. Heseems to 
consider this unimportant, and says, ‘‘Oh, that will be all right.” 
We argue for a while, but he makes the matter quite a personal 
one, and to oblige him and get him out of the bedroom I consent, 
though much against my own judgment. I generally dress the 
character in my nightshirt, though on one occasion, for Banquo, I 
wore pyjamas—but then that was a swell part—and I never 
remember a single word of what I ought to say. How I get 
through I do not know. Irving comes up afterwards and con- 
gratulates me, but whether upon the brilliancy of my performance, 
or upon my luck in getting off the stage before a brickbat is thrown 
at me, I cannot say. 

Whenever I dream this incident I invariably wake up to find 
that the bedclothes are on the floor, and that I am shivering with 
cold; and it is this shivering, I suppose, that causes me to dream 
I am wandering about the Lyceum stage in nothing but my night- 
shirt. But still 1 do not understand why it should always be the 
Lyceum. 

Another dream which I fancy I have dreamt more than once— 
or, if not, I have dreamt that I dreamt it before, a thing one some- 
times does—is one in which I am walking down a very wide and 
very long road in the East End of London. It is a curious road 
to find there. Omnibuses and trams pass up and down the centre of 
it, and it is crowded with stalls and barrows, beside which men in 
greasy caps stand shouting; yet on each side it is bordered by a 
strip of tropical forest. The road, in fact, combines the advan- 
tages of Kew and Whitechapel. 

Someone is with me, but I cannot see him, and we walk 
through the forest, pushing our way among the tangled vines that 
cling about our feet, and every now and then, between the giant 
tree trunks, we catch glimpses of the noisy street. 

At the end of this road there is a narrow turning, and when I 
come to it I am afraid, though I do not know why I am afraid. It 
leads to a house that I once lived in when a child, and now there 
is someone waiting there who has something to tell me, 

I turn to run away. A Blackwall ’bus is passing, and I try to 
overtake it. But the horses turn into skeletons and gallop away 
from me, and my feet are like lead, and the thing that is with me, 
and that I cannot see, seizes me by the arm, and drags me back. 

It forces me along, and into the house, and the door slams to 
behind us, and the sound echoes through the lifeless rooms. I 
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recoynise the rooms; I lived and laughed and cried in them long 
ago. Nothing is changed. The chairs stand in their places, 
empty. My mother’s knitting lies upon the 

hearthrug, where the kitten, I remember, a 
dragged it, somewhere back in the sixties. , as 

I go up into my own little attic. My 
cot stands in the corner, and my bricks 
lie tumbled out upon the floor (I was og? 
alwaysan untidy child). : 
An old man enters— 
an old, bent, withered 
man—holding a lamp 
above his head, and I 
look at his face, and it 
is my own face. And 
another enters, and he 
also is myself. Then 
more and more, till the 
room is thronged with 
faces, and the stair- - 
way beyond, and all 
the silent house. Some “A BLACKWALL ‘BUS 13 
TfThtmaeak oe. 
and others young, and 
some are fair and smile at me, and many are foul 
and leer at me. And every face is my own face, 
but no two of them are alike. 

I do not know why the sight of myself should 
alarm me so, but I rush from the house in terror, 
-and the faces follow me; and I run faster and faster, but I know 
that I shall never leave them behind me. 

As a tule one is the hero of one’s own dreams, but at times I 
have dreamt a dream entirely in the third person—a dream with the 
incidents of which I have had no connection whatever, except as 
an unseen and impotent spectator. One of these I have often 
thought about since, wondering if it could not be worked up into 
a story. But, perhaps, it would be too painful a theme. 

I dreamt I saw a woman's face among a throng. It is an evil 
face, but there is a strange beauty in it. I see it come and go, 
moving in and out among the shadows. The flickering gleams 
thrown by street lamps flash down upon it, showing the wonder 
of its evil fairness. Then the lights go out. I see it next in 
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a place that is very far away, and it is even more beautiful than 
before, for the evil has gone out of it. Another face is looking 
down into it, a young, pure face. The faces meet and kiss, 
and, as his lips touch hers, the blood mounts to her cheeks 
and brow. I see the two faces again. But I cannot tell 
where they are or how long a time has passed. The lad’s face has 





grown a little older, but it is still young and fair, and when the 
woman's eyes rest upon it there comes a glory into her face so 
that it is like the face of an angel. But at times the woman is 
alone, and then I see the old evil look struggling to come back 
again. 

Then I see things clearer. I see the room in which they live. 
It is very poor. An old-fashioned piano stands in one corner, and 
beside it 1s a table on which lie scattered a tumbled mass of 
papers round an inkstand. An empty chair waits before the 
table. The woman sits by the open window. 

She seems to be sitting there for a long while. From far below 
there rises the sound of a great city. Its lights throw up faint 
beams into the dark room. The smell of its streets is in the 
woman’s nostrils. 

Every now and then she looks towards the door and listens. 
Then turns again to the open window. And I notice that each 
time she looks towards the door the evil in her face shrinks back ; 
but each time she turns to the open window it grows more fierce 
and sullen. 

Suddenly she starts up, and there is a terror in her eyes that 
frightens me as I dream, and I see great beads of sweat upon her 
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brow. Then, very slowly, her face changes, and I see again the 
evil creature of the night. She wraps around her an old cloak, 
and creeps out. I hear her footsteps going down the stairs. They 
grow fainter and fainter. Then it seems as if a door were opened, 
so that the roar of the streets rushes up into the house, and 
the woman’s footsteps are 
swallowed up. 

Time drifts onward 
through my dream. Scenes 
change, take shape, and fade; 
but all is vague and undefined, 
until, out of the dimness, 
there fashions itself a long, 
deserted street. The lights 
make glistening circles on the 
wet pavement. A figure, 
dressed in gaudy rags, slinks 
by, keeping close against the 
wall. Its back is towards me, 
and I do not see its face. 
Another figure glides from 
out the shadows. I look 
upon its face, and I see it is 
the face that the woman’s 
eyes gazed up into and 
worshipped long ago when 
my dream was just begun. 
But the fairness and the 
innocence are gone from out 
of it, and it is old and evil, 
like the woman’s when I “SHE WRAPS mee one OLD CLOAK, AND 
looked upon her last. The 
figure in the gaudy rags moves slowly on. ‘The second figure 
follows it, and overtakes it. The two pause, and speak to one 
another as they draw near. The street is very dark where they 
have met, and the figure in the gaudy rags keeps its face still turned 
aside. They walk on together, side by side, in silence, till they 
come to where a flaring gas-lamp hangs before a tavern; and 
there the woman turns, and I see that it is the woman of my dream. 
And she and the man look into each other’s eyes once more. 

In another dream that I remember, an angel (or a devil, I am 
not quite sure which) has come to a man and told him that so 
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richer and greater and more powerful. 
kindly thought for living thing to come into his heart, in that 


moment all his plans and schemes will topple down abcut his ears ; 
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long as he loves no living human thing—so long as he never 
suffers himself to feel one touch of tenderness towards wife or 
child, towards kith or kin, towards strang-r or towards friend, so 
long will he succeed and prosper in his deelings—so long will all 
this world’s affairs go well with him ; and he will grow each day 


But if ever he let one 


and from that hour his name will be despised by men, and then 


forgotten. 





And the man treasures up these words, for he is an ambitious 
man, and wealth and fame and power are the sweetest things in 
all the world to him. A woman loves him and dies, thirsting for 
a loving look from him ; children’s footsteps creep into his life and 
steal away again, old faces fade and new ones come and go. 

But never a kindly touch of his hand rests on any living thing ; 
never a kindly word comes from his lips; never a kindly thought 


springs from his heart. And in all his doings fortune favours 


him, 
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The years pass by, and at last there is left to him only one 
thing that he need fear—a child’s small, wistful face. The child 
loves him, as the woman, long ago, had loved him, and her eyes 
follow him with a hungry, beseeching look. But he sets his teeth, 
and turns away from her. 

The little face grows thin and white, 
* and one day they come to him where he 
sits before the keyboard of his many 
enterprises, and tell him she is dying. 








ais sie 
“PLEADING DUMBLY.” 


He comes and stands beside the bed, and the child’s eyes open and 
‘turn towards him; and, as he draws nearer, her little arms stretch 
out towards him, pleading dumbly. But the man’s face never 
changes, and the little arms fall feebly back upon the tumbled 
coverlet, and the wistful eyes grow still, and a woman steps softly 
forward, and draws the lids down over them ; then the man goes 
back to his plans and schemes. 

But in the night, when the great house is silent, he steals 
up to the room where the child still liés, and pushes back the 
white, uneven sheet. . 

‘* Dead—dead,” he mutters. Then he takes the tiny corpse up 
in his arms, and holds it tight against his breast, and kisses the 
cold lips, and the cold cheeks, and the little cold, stiff hands. 
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And at that point my story becomes impossible, for I dream 
that the little dead child lies always beneath the sheet in that quiet 
room, and that the little face never changes, nor the little white- 
robed limbs decay. 

I puzzle about this for an instant, but soon forget to wonder ; 
for when the Dream Fairy tells us tales we are only as little 
children, sitting round with open eyes, believing all, though marvel- 
ling that such things should be. 

Each night, when all else in the great house sleeps, the door of 
that room opens noiselessly, and the man enters and closes it 
behind him gently. Each night he draws away the white sheet, 
and takes the small dead body in his arms; and through the dark 
hours he paces softly to and fro, holding it close against his breast, 
kissing it and crooning to it, like a mother to her sleeping baby. 

When the first ray of dawn peeps into the room, he lays the 
dead child back again, and smooths the sheet above her, and 
steals away. 

And he succeeds and prospers in all things, and each day he 
grows richer and greater and more powerful. 





“AND TAKES THE SMALL DEAD BODY IN HIS ARMS.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Dr. Smuyle. 


By J. F. Suttivan. ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 





I wish to remark before commencing that there are plenty of men, and they are 
easily replaced; but that a venerable work of art once destroyed is irreplaceable. 





NE day I went down to the village of X , with a letter 

of introduction to the Rev. Thalaba Smyle, the well-known 
—nay famous—antiquarian. I had often heard of this 
gentleman as one whose learning was equelied by his devotion 





“THEY WOULD DELAY ME WITH LONG STORIES 
OF HIS GOODNESS.” 





to venerable things and his conspicuous amiability of character ; 
and so full of admiration had been the descriptions of him given 
py all who had mentioned him to me that I felt a positive yearning 
to grasp the hand of such a man, and anticipated the utmost 
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pleasure and moral profit from his society. I could not fail to 
observe the affectionate manner in which those living in his vicinity 
spoke of him; on my enquiring of them the way to his house 
they would delay me with long stories of his goodness; the whole 
parish was apparently devoted to him, and regarded him with the 
utmost reverence ; and the accounts of his personal charity and 
kindliness were in every mouth, and warmed the heart of the hearer. 

As I entered the garden gate of the Vicarage, I felt the influence 
of the happy English home presided over by the spirit of thoughtful 
gentleness and love ; and in the library I found the old gentleman 
himself, seated on the hearthrug by the side of a sick weasel which 
he had found in the woods and carefully carried home to nurse. 
The library was full of pets—sparrows, hedgehogs, rats, tits, and 
others. 

I presented my credentials, and the old gentleman seemed to 
love me at once; he seized both my hands cordially, and shook 
them long and heartily, and insisted on my taking off my damp 
boots and putting on slippers which he aired with his own hands. 

The house was quite a museum ; on every hand were the works 
of bygone centuries—carvings, manuscripts, illuminations, em- 
broidery, pottery, armour, ornaments, little fragments of wood, 
stone, and metal—each with its history, which the old gentleman 
had by heart. To see the reverence and affection with which he 
would touch the most insignificant piece of shapeless stone was 
as delightful as it was infectious: it was all poetry to him. With 
a sigh of relief, too, I perceived the utter absence in him of that 
cut and dried, orthodox, antiquarian affectation which, placing 
side by side some crude and commonplace piece of work of early 
date and some modern production of great artistic merit, will 
triumphantly remark, “Ah! They could turn out good work in 
those days—just look at the difference between those two things.” 

I am an intense lover of old things myself, but I have frequently 
been compelled to admit the difference in such cases, particularly 
in one case which has impressed itself on my mind, in which the 
venerable object consisted of a piece of iron, which, having 
lain in the earth for a century or two, had (by reason of 
heterogeneous constitution of the metal) become channelled in an 
irregular pattern by oxidation, thus developing into a precious 
work of art. It would have been cruel to tell the collector that it 
was not a fine effort of the chisel-corroded by age, and he still 
compares it with the best modern work, to the detriment of the 
latter. 
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The finely-carved old oak chest, consisting of rough planks 
nailed together, and decorated with a few rude slashes, apparently 
executed by a schoolboy, is one of the most familiar exemplars of 
the superiority of bygone art; and I know men who are vandals 
enough to fancy that some of the modern productions of Sienna 
Surpass it in merit. 

These men, I hasten to explain, would not be admitted into 
any antiquarian society. 

The old vicar’s love of the antique, 
however, left ample room for plenty of 
consideration and charity for the living 
(as before suggested), and his broad 
sympathies were obvious in every 
word and action. 

The gentleness of his voice and 
manner to, or of, whomsoever he spoke — 
endeared one to him at first 
sight. He apparently had not 
a hard word for any living being, 
and his evident enjoyment of 
life and acquiescence in its con- 
ditions were a beautiful lesson 
to all who approached him. 

These characteristics seem 
to render all the more remark- 
able the incidents in his career 
which I am about to relate. 

I was delighted to find stay- 
ing in the house an old friend of 9. **"* 01> CEntLEMAn egeueD TO Love 
mine; and altogether I accepted 
with unusual pleasure Dr. Smyle’s pressing invitation to spend a 
few days with him. We spent the afternoon and ev ening in the 
most delightful way, examining rare curiosities, and listening to 
the intellectual conversation of the old vicar; and I sank to 

sleep in the midst of the most delightful reflections upon the 
extraordinary gentleness of his disposition. 

Next morning, after breakfast, our host begged to be excused 
for an hour, as he had to write his sermon for the following 
Sunday ; so we left him seated in his library with a starling on 
his shoulder, a tit hanging on to his spectacles, and a tame rat 
2eeping from his pocket, and strolled out upon the lawn to enjoy 


a cigar. 
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‘* A most amiable and delightful man, our host,” I remarked. 
*‘Very,” said my friend Westwraith, “ very, and a remarkable 

man, too. Has written no end of books and pamphlets, which are 
quite looked upon as classics by antiquaries : a bit of a philosopher, 
too—I mean a practical philosopher.” 

‘‘ A most moral and virtuous man, I should imagine ?” 

*‘ Unboundedly so; although there is a phase of his career 
which has been found to have a very startling effect upon those 
apt to form hasty or narrow conclusions, and which, indeed, has 
been looked at more or less askance by those from whom one 
would expect a greater degree of reflection. I will admit that I 
have, in unreflecting moments, myself ex- € 
perienced a certain passing inclination to 
shudder at his practical application of theories 
which all reasoning men must needs declare 
to be just, wise, and admirable.” 

‘* But how is it possible that any 
act of so good a man could 
cause a shudder ?” I asked, in 
much surprise. 

“Well,” said my friend, 
*« justice, even though tem- 
pered by mercy to a 
reasonable extent,- must 
needs have its dark and 
terrible side; and the 
mind has in all ages felt 
a certain— perhaps un- 
reasoning—shock at the 
‘idea of bloodshed and the 
extinction of human life, 
however unworthy. The 
execution of a_ fellow- 
creature ever has in it an 4 
element which appeals to "A MOST AMIABLE AND DELIGHTFUL MAN, OUR 
our sense of horror. HOST, I REMARKED. 

Mind, I am far from sug- 

gesting that Dr. Smyle is sanguinarily inclined—very far ; 

indeed, on the contrary, I am convinced that the necessity for 

ultimate measures is a severe shock to a nature so gentle as his, 
and inflicts upon it the most intense suffering.” 

These words filled me with the most perplexing thoughts, and 
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a strange longing for some more definite explanation of my 
friend’s somewhat enigmatical words, which seemed to bear a 
terrible meaning: but delicacy prevented my making further 
enquiries into an evidently painful subject. We had wandered 
out of the beautiful Vicarage garden some way along the road, a 
turn of which suddenly brought into view an imposing old 
mansion of early date standing in the midst of venerable trees—a 
sight which drew from me an exclamation of delight. 

‘‘ It is, indeed, a fine old place,” replied Westwraith, “as fine 
an old place as you will find in these five counties round here. 
Part of itis a portion of a Norman Abbey—refectory, cloisters, and 
chapel—dating from the time of Henry I., and in an admirable 
state of preservation; while the rest of the house is earlier or 
later Tudor, the entire front quadrangle being in the best 
Elizabethan style. 

‘*« But, alas! it has fallen into the hands of an unworthy owner 
—Lord Felltimber de Razeby—who is a veritable thorn in the side 
of our good host, as being likely to necessitate measures 
of a painful nature. Lord Felltimber is determined to spoil— 
irretrievably ruin—that fine historical house. He proposes to cut 
down that grand historical avenue of oaks which you see stretching 
from the lodge to the grand entrance—that avenue under which 
the First Richard frequently paced as he sketched out his plans for 
the campaigns in Palestine, that avenue which led up to the 
gate of the original monastery. Further than this, he purposes to 
take down the whole front and replace it by a new one in the 
Victorian style, pull down the refectory and chapel to make room 
for hunting stables, alter the room in which Queen Elizabeth slept 
to make a billiard-room, and otherwise injure the house. How- 
ever, Dr. Smyle (after vain attempts to dissuade his lordship from 
his sinister purpose) has intimated to him that he will not permit 
the sacrilege, nor any part of it a 

“Dr. Smyle, then, is really the owner of the house ?” ; 

** Not in the least—nor does he put ‘orth any such claim. His 
motives are purely unselfish, and in the interests of archeology.” 

** But,” I said, “‘ what claim can our good host have to dictate 
in this matter to 7 

“ Fortunately,” said Westwraith, “we live in enlightened 
times, when such an apparent impossibility is possible.” 

I was more puzzled than ever;. but forbearing to indulge in 
impertinent queries, I occupied myself with speculations upon this 
position of affairs, which struck me as so incomprehensible, and 
we strolled back to the Vicarage almost in silence. 
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Dr. Smyle was in his laboratory, a room of whose existence I 
had been unaware, and had left word with the servant for us to 
join him there on our return. We found him sharpening a 
large surgical knife, and he explained that he had been very busy 

, lately in mixing a _ potent 
poison, the ingredients of 
which were known only to 
himself. 

““One would imagine, 
Dr. Smyle,” I ventured to 
say, ‘‘that you were preparing 
for some terrible and ghastly 
deed !” 
The good old man slowly 
turned on me an eye in the 
corner of which a bright tear 
was rapidly forming, and, in a 
voice half choked with emotion, 
said : ‘* My dear friend, I am deeply 
grieved tc say that your suggestion 
but reflects the actual truth. The 
necessity for such a deed fills me with 
a horror and an unhappiness which 1 vainly 
endeavour to thrust from my mind; indeed, the 
strain of the undertaking is almost more than I can bear, 
but the thing—tragic as it must appear from every point 
of view—must needs be done!" And he continued the 
sharpening of the knife until, upon testing it on the 
skin of his thumb, he appeared satisfied, and carefully 
~ WS FounD mim suasveuing 414868 = placed it in a sheath at his waist. 
He then took from its case a neat 
revolver, slipped a cartridge into each chamber, and deposited 
the weapon in a hip pocket; after which he put the phial of 
poison in the breast-pocket of his waistcoat, and sighed deeply. 
Then, very sadly and slowly, he walked across the room and 
threw open the doors of a great cupboard which stretched 
right across one side of the apartment, and from ceiling to 
floor, and as I looked upon the contents I recoiled with horror. 
Ranged in hideous rews were scores of human heads in a 
mummified condition, stuck upon upright rods like the bonnets 
in a milliner’s window, and labelled. 
“It had to be done,” said Dr. Smyle in a sepulchral voice. 
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** Need I say that I exhausted every art of dissuasion before 
resorting to the last sad expedient. This one belonged to one 
Jones, an architect, who had undertaken the ‘restoration’ of the 
ancient chancel of St. James; the chancel was saved. This one 
with the beard and spectacles belonged to one Turbath, a landed 
proprietor, who was allowing an interesting cromlech to be under- 
mined by the overflow from a ditch. This one destroyed a 
Roman pavement which stood in the way of building operations. 
That one with red whiskers was the property of a Vandal who 
defaced some fine old books which could never have been replaced.” 

As the reverend gentleman proceeded, his cheek flushed and 
his chest heaved at the thought of the desecrations attempted, or 
actually practised, by these persons; but at length he paused, and, 
as he silently reclosed the cupboard, more than one tear trickled 
down his worthy cheek ; and, sadly shaking his head, he hastened 
to change the conversation to a more congenial theme. 

‘*T am expecting a dear old friend, Lord Justice Pondrus of 
the High Court, to come down to dinner to-day,” he said, resum- 
ing all his natural genial cheeriness of manner; ‘¢I know you 
will like him the moment you see him. A very sound lawyer, 
and most amiable—perfectly lovable—man. I shall have to 
leave you for a little while—every afternoon Lord Felltimber is 
in the habit of indulging in a nap in his study, which is accessible 
by a French window from the lawn; and thus I can take him 
unawares without attracting the attention of the servants, who 
might interfere with my arrangements, and the affair is not likely 
to occupy me for more than an hour.” 

~ There was a quiet calmness and fortitude about the old man, 
as he said these words, which could not fail to create a deep 
impression on the hearer. 

We accompanied him as far as the stile which led, through a 
narrow belt of covert, immediately on to Lord Felltimber’s lawn ; 
and there we watched his receding figure until it disappeared 
within the French window. 

I glanced at Westwraith. He had become deadly pale, and now 
turned hastily away and walked hurriedly back towards the 
Vicarage. ‘I am weak-minded and foolish,” he murmured, half- 
apologetically ; ‘* but these affairs almost unnerve me for the time. 
It is most regrettable that the wilful perverseness of such men 
should render such a course absolutely indispensable.” 

Oppressed by a feeling akin to suspense, we sat in silence upon 
a garden seat in front of the Vicarage, our gaze turned in the 
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direction of Lord Felltimber’s house. The clock in Dr. Smyle’s 
library struck a quarter—another ; and then, between the trees, we 
perceived the Doctor quickly approaching the house. He was 
carrying a bundle—a bundle which he had not carried when going 
upon his errand ; and on his nearer approach, I perceived that it 
consisted of something of roundish shape and about the dimensions 
of a medium-sized melon, suspended in a large silk handkerchief. 
Dr. Smyle carried his burden rapidly into the house. 
* * * * * 
It was about three-quarters cof an hour after that our 


af reverend friend advanced toward us from his library 
cS ae window, smiling radiantly ; all traces of his former agita- 

mS tion having passed away. He excused himself for his pro- 
The tracted absence, explaining that the process of embalming 
"fw can always be carried out in a more satisfactory 
} manner when undertaken immediately after decease. 

° While we conversed thus pleasantly, a police- 









man appeared at the garden gate, accom- 
panied by several men, whose excited de- 
meanour spoke of some unusual occurrence; 
with a good deal of gesticulation, they 
seemed to be explaining matters to 
the officer ; the latter advanced to 
Dr. Smyle, and saluted him with 
great respect. 

‘““Beg pardon, sir,” he said. 

“Very sorry indeed; but my 
duty, sir—very painful. Don’t 
appear to be no doubt about it, 
sir ; as several of these ere servants 
see you a-going away across the 
lawn immediately after the—the 
painful occurrence, sir; begging 
pardon for mentioning it. Would 
you like to come along o’ me now, 
sir, to the inspector, sir, and get 
that part of it over?” 
; ‘““No, George, no, that will not 
be ai ail necessary,” replied the reverend gentleman. “I 
have several friends to dine with me this evening, and 
could hardly spare the time to come with you; but you 
may be sure of finding me here whenever you really want 
e me.” 


“WE WATCHED HIS RECEDING 
FIGURE.” 
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“Thank you, sir,” said the policeman. ‘Of course, sir, I 
needn't say, ‘ You won't play no tricks, such as disappearing from 
the scene of the tragedy, and leavin’ no clue to your where- 
abouts?” Excuse my mentioning it, sir, of course—but, you see 
it's as much as my place in the force is worth- —” 

“‘T will not play you false, George. We have been through 
these affairs together before ; and I think you have had no reason 
to complain of me?” 







“You'll plead guilty, CLLR OR. Ee - 
sir, I take it, as usual ? ” > 
“Yes. I 


will call and 
have a chat 
with the in- 
spector some 
time to-mor- 
row, and make 

a point of doing 
so. Bail as 
usual —a_ thou- 
sand pounds on 
my own recog- 
nisances.” 

“Very good, sir; 
you won't take it 
amiss my making a 
report of the occur- 
rence? —no_ reflec- 
tions intended, sir, of course, but my duty. They can’t find the 
‘ed nowhere, sir; but I suppose Ee 

“Oh, yes—that’s all right. It shall be produced for the 
inquest.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir. By the way, sir, Lady Felltimber— 
dreadfully cut up—a taking on dreadful—hysterical, sir.” 

The good clergyman drew out his handkerchief from his pocket 
and covered his face: one could see that he felt keenly the suffer- 
ings of others; and his voice was tremulous with genuine emotion 
as he murmured, “Poor thing! poor thing!” But his face 
brightened as he added, “But it was inevitable, constable. Mrs. 
Smyle shall call upon her, and do what she can tocomfort her. I 
fear—no, no; she would not care to see me under the circum- 
stances ; very natural, very natural! I cannot complain of that.” 
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"HE WAS CARRYING A BUNDLE.” 
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This delicate and tactful appreciation of the feelings of others 
was one of the old man’s most lovable characteristics. The 
constable brushed a tear from his eye, and retired, taking with 
him the still indignant men, who turned out to be servants of the 
late Lord Felltimber. 

After this, Dr. Smyle threw off all traces of gloom, and was once 
more his genial self, chatty, highly intelligent, excellently informed 
on every subject he touched; and the rest of the afternoon glided 
delightfully away in examining more curiosities, and drawing upon 
Dr. Smyle’s inexhaustible store of antiquarian lore; the garden, 
too, to which he devoted a considerable share of his time and the 
most loving care, absorbed much of ourattention. The Doctor's two 
little grandchildren seemed as tenderly attached to him as he to 
them ; and as for his collection ofdumb pets, they would not permit 
him to get out of their sight, but insisted on running after (and all 
over) him wherever he went. I learned from Westwraith that Dr,’ 
Smyle had had but ‘one child of his own, a son of whom he never 
spoke, but whose grave I afterwards saw in the pretty churchyara 
about his church. It had beena painful story: the young man had, 
on attaining his majority, come intoa considerable fortune, and one 
of the finest collections of antiquities in that part of the country ; 
but warped and distorted views regarding such treasures had led 
him to devote much of his leisure time to “‘ improving ” them—as 
he termed it. On one occasion his father found him attempting to 
decorate a fifteenth century cuirass, of unique form but plain surface, 
with designs in aqua-fortis; at another timehe surprised him in the’ 
act of making barbarous additions to some old carved furniture ; 
and again he found him repainting an early Italian picture of a 
Madonna andChild. So great was the shock of such exhibitions of 
vandalism to Dr. Smyle that he was laid up with a severe illness 
of some duration; on recovering from which he discovered, 
decaying in a damp cellar of his son’s house, some irreplaceable 
tapestries. 

Persuasion, protest, even warnings, were unheeded ; and, at 
length, when all attempts to turn him from his ways had proved 
fruitless, the heart-broken parent, feeling the necessity of saving 
the remnant of the antiquities, had been forced to—but it is a 
most painful subject, for he had been his only child. 

“But,” I could not help exclaiming, as Westwraith finished 
the story, “ how is it possible that such acts—even though acts 
of pure justice and necessity—should be permitted in a country 
whose laws—whose judges—whose juries its 
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** Fortunately,” replied W., “we live in times when the 
minds of judges and juries are illumined by an enlightenment 
the outcome of which would have startled the more narrow 
thinkers of a past generation.” 

I will confess that this reply furnished me with food for 
reflections of a most complex nature; nay, I am forced to admit 
that I was actually startled—yes, that is the only word which 
adequately describes my emotions. 

Lord Justice Pondrus 
now arrived —a most 
estimable man of incisive 
judgment and great bril- 
liancy of conversation— 
and we presently sat 
down to dinner. 

“‘There seemed to be 
a considerable stir in the 
town as I came through,” 
said the judge. “‘It seems 
that a murder has been 
committed, the victim 
having been neatly de- 
capita 

His lordship suddenly 
paused. An awkward and 
somewhat painful silence ten. 
had fallen upon the com- “A POLICEMAN APPEARED AT THE GARDEN GATE.” 
pany, and Mrs. Smyle 
was obviously nervous and discomposed. I cannot help thinking 
that these affairs affected her more than she would have owned, 
even to herself. 

‘“‘A most painful incident has been rendered unavoidable, ’ 
explained Dr. Smyle, quickly ; “ the preservation of an unique and 
most venerable structure demanded it—ah, absolutely called 
for it.” 

The judge’s eye was lighted up by a keen flash of perception. 
“‘ Ah, I see, I see, Doctor,” he said, shaking his head. ‘ It would 
not, of course, be fitting for me to make any comment upon a case 
which will probably come under my official attention ; and there- 
fore, I can only express a hope that the circumstances will be 
found to point to as complete a justifiability as has distinguished 
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all your previous—ah—experiences of a similar nature. But you 
must not tell me any of the circumstances in—er—in this place.” 

Mrs. Smyle explained that she had called 
upon the widowed Lady Felltimber, and had 
succeeded beyond her hopes in comforting her ; 
and added that the bereaved lady had gladly 
accepted an invitation to stay a few days at 
¢ the Vicarage while arrangements—necessarily 







of a painful nature—were in progress at the 
a Hall. 

Then we changed the conversation, and 
any painful feelings were banished by a flow 
of pleasant and enlightening discourse. The 
next morning, feeling that the presence of strangers 
. at such a time might be embarrassing to the unfor- 
enn at ta tunate lady who had experienced so sad 

a bereavement, Westwraith and I warmly 
thanked our host for his kindness, and, expressing a heartfelt hope 
that the experiences of the near future might have a happy result, 
returned to town. 


* * * * * 


West wraith and I went to the trial of the reverend gentleman. 
It could have but one result before a jury of really intelligent 
Englishmen, and a-judge of so well-balanced a perception as Lord 
Pondrus. It is true that the coroner’s jury at X men of no 
education—had wavered in their verdict through the muddle-headed 
obstinacy of oneof theirnumber—a speculative builder—who talked 
wildly of “‘ murder,” or something of that sort; but the jury at 
the trial, without retiring, returned a verdict of “‘ Justifiable homi- 
cide,” adding a rider to the effect that the country needed more 
men like the prisoner—a decision in which his lordship heartily 
concurred. Dr. Smyle left the court without a stain on his 
character, amid the congratulations of his friends. A motion is to 
be brought forward in the House of Commons, tendering the 
thanks of the country to the Rev. gentleman. Dr. Smyle is 
contemplating a tour of the museums and galleries. 
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OT the very first. That, after 
causing its writer labour in- 
finite, hope exaggerated, and 
disappointment dire, was consigned, 
while still in manuscript, to the 
fiames. My little experience, how- 
ever, with this work of Art, which 
never saw the light, may help others 
; to believe, what is so constantly 
- 1 ||| PTE denied, that publishers do consider 
eA | Pee MSS. sent to them. My MS. was 
~- a) 2 sent anonymously, without any intro- 

» duction, through a friend. It was not 
onfy read—and refused—but it was 
read very conscientiously and right through. So much was 
proved by the reader’s opinion, which not only showed the 
reasons — good and sufficient reasons— why he could not re- 
commend the manuscript to be published, but also contained, 
indirectly, certain hints and suggestions, which opened up new 
ideas as to the Art of Fiction, and helped to put a strayed 
sheep in the right way. Now it is quite obvious that what was 
done for me must be constantly and consistently done for others. 
My very first novel, therefore, was read and refused. Would that 
candidates for literary honours could be made to understand that 
refusal is too often the very best thing that can happen to 
them! But the gods sometimes punish man by granting his 
prayers. How heavy may be the burden laid upon the writer by 
his first work! If anyone, for instance, should light upon the 
first novels written by Richard Jefferies, he will understand the 
weight of that burden. My first MS., therefore, was destined 
to get burned or somehow destroyed. For some years it lay in a 
corner—say, sprawled in a corner—occupying much space. At 
dusk I used to see a strange, wobbling, amorphous creature, in that 
corner among those papers. His body seemed not made for his 
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limbs, nor did these agree with each other, and his head was out of 
proportion to the rest ofhim. He sat upon the pile of papers, and 
he wept, wringing his hands. ‘“ Alas!” he said. ‘ Not another 
like me. Don’t make another like me. I could not endure another 
like myself.” Finally the creature’s reproaches grew intolerable ; 
so I threw the bundle of papers behind the fire, and he vanished. 
One had discovered, by this time, that for the making even of a 
tolerable novel it is necessary to leave off copying other people, to 
observe on your own account, to study realities, to get out of the con- 
ventional groove, to rely upon one or other of the great emotions 
of human nature, and to try to hold the reader by dramatic presenta- 
tion rather than by talk. I do not say that this discovery came all 
at once, but it came gradually, and it proved valuable. 

One more point. A second assertion is continually being heard 
concerning editors. It is said that they do not read contributions 
offered to them. When editors publicly advertise that they do not 
invite contributions, or that they will not return contributions, it 
is reasonable to suppose that they do not read them. Well; you 
have heard my first experience with a publisher. Hear next an 
experience with editors. It is, first, to the fact that contributions 
are read by editors that I owe my introduction to James Rice and 
my subsequent collaboration with him. It was, next, to an un- 
solicited contribution that I owed a connection of many years 
with a certain monthly magazine. It was, lastly, through an un- 
solicited contribution that I became and continued for some 
time a writer of leading articles for a great London daily. There- 
fore, when I hear that editors will not read contributions, I ask if 
things have changed in twenty years—and why. 

I sent a paper, then, unasked, and without introduction, to the 
Editor of Oncea Week. The editor read it, accepted it, and sent 
it to the press. Immediately afterwards he left the journal because 
it was sold to Rice, then a young man, not long from Cambridge, 
and just called to the Bar. He became editor as well as proprietor. 
The former editor forgot to tell his successor anything about my 
article. Rice, finding it in type, and not knowing who had 
written it, inserted it shortly after he took over the journal, so 
that the first notice that I received that the paper was accepted was 
when I saw it in the magazine, bristling with printer’s errors. Of 
course I wrote indignantly to the editor. I received a courteous 
reply begging me to call. I did so, and the matter was explained. 
Then for a year or two I continued to send things to Once a 
Week. But the paper was anything but prosperous. Indeed, 
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I believe there was never any time during its existence 
of twenty years when it could be called prosperous. After 
five years of gallant struggle, Rice con- 
cluded to give it up. He sold the paper. 
He would never confess how much he 
lost over it; but the ambition to become 
proprietor and editor of a popular weekly 
existed no longer in his bosom, and he 
Was wont to grow thoughtful in after 
years when this episode 
was recalled to his memory. 
During this period, however, 
I saw a great deal of the 
@ management, and was ad- 
mitted _ be- 
hind the 
scenes, an] 




















“HE WAS A THIRSTY SOUL.” 


saw several remarkable and interesting people. For instance, there 
was a certain literary hack, a pure and simple hack, who was 
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engaged at a salary to furnish so many columns a week to order. 
He was clever, something of a scholar, and could write a very 
readable paper on almost any subject. In fact, he was not in the 
least proud, and would undertake anything that was proposed. 
It was not his duty to suggest, nor did he show the least interest in 
his work, nor had he tl.¢ least desire to write better or to advance 
himself. In most cases, I believe, he simply “ conveyed”’ the matter; 
and if the thing was found out, he would be the first to deplore that 
he had “ forgotten the quotes.” He wasa thirsty soul; he had no 
enthusiasm except for drink ; he lived, in fact, only for drink; in 
order to get more money for drink he lived in one squalid room, 
and went in rags. One day he dismissed himself after an incident 
i over which we may drop a veil. Some time 

oe after it was reported that he was attempting 

| the stage as a pantomime super. But fate 
fell upon him ; he became ill; he was carried 
to a hospital; and pneumonia 
opened for him the gates of 
the other world. 
He was made for 
better things. 
+ Again, it was in 
the editor’s small 
back room that I 
made the acquaint- 
ance of a young 
lady named Julia, 
whose biography 
I afterwards re-° 
lated. She was a 
bookbinder’s accountant all the 
day, and in the evening she was 
a figurante at one of the 
theatres. I think she was not 
a very pretty girl, but she-had 
good eyes—of the soft, sad kind, 
which seem to belong to those 
destined to die young; and in 
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oouah eu the evening, when she was 
dressed, she looked very well 
indeed, and was placed in the front. Hither came in 


multitudes, seedy and poverty-stricken literary men—there were 
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not, twenty-four years ago, so many literary women as at 
present, but there were many more seedy literary men, because 
in those days the great doors of journalism were neither 
so wide nor so wide open as they are now. Every one, I remember, 
wanted to write a series of articles. Each in turn proposed a seriesas 
if it was a new and striking idea. A certain airy, rollicking, red- 
nosed person, who had once walked the hospitals, proposed, I 
remember, to “‘ catch science on the wing—on the wing, sir ’—in 
a series of articles; a heavy, conscientious person, also red-nosed, 
proposed, in a series of articles, to set the world right in 
Economics; an irresponsible, fluttering, elderly gentleman, with 
a white waistcoat and a red nose, thought that a series of 
articles on—say the Vestries of our Native Land, would prove 
enormously popular; if not the Vestries, then the Question of 
Education, or of Emigration, or—or—something else. The main 
point with all was not the subject, but the series. As it hap- 
pened, nobody ever was allowed to contribute a series at all. 
Then there were the people who sent up articles, and especially 
the poor ladies who were on the point of starving. Would the 
editor only—only take their article? Heavens! What has become 
of all these ladies? It was twenty-four years ago; these particular 
ladies must have perished long since; but there are more—and 
more—and more—-still starving, as any editor knows full well. 

Sometimes, sitting in that sanctum, I looked through their 
MSS. for them. Sometimes the writers called in person, and the 
editor had to see them, and if they were women, they went away 
crying, though he was always as kind as possible. Poor things! 
Yet what could one do? Their stuff was too—too terrible. 

Another word as to the contributions. In most cases a glance 
at the first page was sufficient. The MS. was self-condemned. 
“Oh!” says the contributor; “if the editor would only tell me 
what is wrong, I would alter it.” Dear contributor, no editor has 
time for “teaching. You must send him the paper complete, 
finished, and ready for press; else it either goes back or lies on 
the shelf. When Rice handed over the paper to his’ successor, 
there were piles of MSS. lying on all the shelves. Where are 
those MSS. now? To be sure, I do not believe there was one, 
among them all, worth having. 

Rice wrote a novel by himself, for his own paper. It was a 
work which he did not reproduce, because there were certain 
chapters which he wished to re-write. He was always going to 
re-write these chapters, but never did, and the work remains 
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still in the columns of Once a Week. One day, when he was 
lamenting the haste with which he had been compelled to send off 
a certain instalment, he told me that he had an idea of another 
novel, which seemed to him not only possible, but hopeful. He 
proposed that we should take up this idea together, work it out, 

a if it approved itself to 


yy 4 ee 4 «me, as it did to him, 


aS, and write a novel upon 





| it together. 

His idea, in the first 

iH} i} y . crude form, was simple 

q Wy) Wf Yi] / | —so simple that I 
| y i Yi! fh We & wonder it had never 

i ii) AAD i} occurred to any- 

a a Oe body before. The 

_» prodigal son was 

= ion Ke to come home 

A Lift} d 
| cm —_ 























again—apparently 
repentant — really 
with the single 
i intention of feign- 

f ing repentance 
- P Bra and getting what 
“eters > Se ; — he could out of 

the old man and 
then going back 
to his old companions. That was the first germ. 

When we came to hammer this out together, a great many 
modifications became necessary. The profligate, stained with vice, 
the companion of scoundrels, his conscience hardened and battered 
and reckless, had yet left, hitherto undiscovered, some human 
weakness. By this weakness he had to be led back to the better life. 
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Perhaps you have read the story, dear reader. One may say without 
boasting that it attracted some attention from the outset. I even 
believe that it gave an upward turn—a last gasp—to the circulation 
of the dying paper. 

When—to anticipate a little—the time came for publishing it, 
we were faced with the fact that a new and anonymous novel is 
naturally regarded with doubt by publishers. Nothing seems 
more risky than such a venture. On the other hand, we were 
perfectly satisfied that there was no risk in our novel at all. 
This, of course, we had found out, not only from the assum 
ances of Vanity, but also from the reception the work had 
met with during its progress through the magazine. Therefore, 
we had it printed and bound at our own expense, and we 
placed the book, ready for publication, in the hands of Mr. William 
Tinsley. We so arranged the business that the printer’s bill was 
not due till the first returns came from the publisher. By this 
plan we avoided paying anything at all. We had only printed a 
modest edition of 600, and these all went off, leaving, of course, a 
very encouraging margin. The cheap edition was sold to Henry 
S. King and Co. for a period of five years. Then the novel was 
purchased outright by Chatto and Windus, who still continue to 
publish it, and, I believe, to sell it. As things go, a novelist 
has reason to be satisfied with an immortality which stretches 
beyond the twenty-first year. . 

In another place I am continually exhorting young writers 
never to pay for production. It may be said that I broke my own 
rule. 

But it will be observed that this case was not one in which 
production was “ paid for,” in the ordinary sense of the term— 
it was one of publication on commission of a book concerning 
which there was neither doubt nor risk. And this isa very good 
way indeed to publish, provided you have such a book, and 
provided your publisher will push the book with as much vigour 
as his own. 

Now, since the origin of the story cannot be claimed as my own, 
I may be allowed to express an opinion upon it. 

The profligate, with his dreadful past behind him, dragging 
him down; the low woman whom he has married; the gambler, 
his associate ; the memory of robbery and of prison ; and with the 
new influences around him—the girl he loves, pure and sweet, and 
innocent; the boy whom he picks out of the gutter; the wreck 
of his old father—form together a group which I have always thought 
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to be commanding, strong, attractive, interesting, much beyond any 
in the ordinary run of fiction. The central figure, which, I repeat, 
is not my own, but my partner’s initial conception, has been imi- 
tated since—in fiction and on the stage—which shows how strong 
he is. I do not venture to give an opinion upon the actual 
presentment or working out of that story. No doubt it 
might have been better told. But I wishI was five-and-twenty 
years younger, sitting once more in that dingy little office where 
we wrangled over this headstrong hero of ours, and had to suppress 
so many—oh ! so very many—of the rows and troubles and fights 
into which he fell even after he became respectable. The office 
was handy for Rule’s and oysters. We would adjourn for the 
‘delicious mollusc,” and then go back again 
to the editor’s room to resume the wrangle. 
Here we would be interrupted by Julia, who 
brought the book- 
binder’s account, 
or by the interest- 
ing but thirsty 
hack who brought 
his copy, and with 
it an aroma of 
rum; or by the 
airy gentleman 
who wanted to 
catch science on 
the wing, sir—on 
the wing; or by 
the Economic 
man, or by the 
irresponsible man, 
ready for any- 
thing. In the 
evening we would 
dine together, or 1 

go to a theatre, or sit in my chambers and play cards before re- 
suming the wrangle. And always during that period, whatever we 
did, wherever we weit, Dick Mortiboy sat between us. Dear old 
Dick grew quiet towards the end. The wrangling was finished. The 
inevitable was before him; he must pay for the past. Love could 
not be his, nor honour, such as comes to most men, nor the quiet 
vie de famille, which is all that life really has to give worth having. 
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His cousin Frank might have love and honour. For him—Dick’s 
brave eyes looked straight before—he had no illusions—for him, the 
end that belongs to the nineteenth century ruffler—the man of the 
West—the sportsman and gambier—the only end—the bullet 
from the revolver of his accomplice, was certain and inevitable. 
So it ended. Dick died. The novel was finished. 

Dick died; our friend died ; he had his faults—but he was 
Dick: and he died. And alas! his history was all told and done 
with: the manuscript finished; the last wrangle over: the fatal 
word, the melancholy word, Finis written below the last line. 
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H, have you seen the 
elephant ? 
His smile was sweet and 
a sad. 
He was the loveliest, lightest 
thing 
Of all the lot I had. 


(here was a grace about his 
feet, 
A charm about his tail: 


When beans were dear, he lived 
on beer 
(He much preferred it stale). 

Chorus (with Guitars and Tambourines). 
Oh, have you seen the elephant ? 

Oh, have you seen him smile? 
You would have wept, and soundly slept 

For very joy the while. 


Oh, have you seen the kangarov? 
His very looks were buns: 

I don’t mean seed, I do not need, 
But scrumptious currant ones. 

He wore an overcoat ail day ; 
His boots were always blue. 

In very sooth—I speak the truth— 
I loved that kangaroo. 


Chorus— 

Oh, have you seen the kangaroo ? 
He had such pleasant ways: 

He never once came home at night, 
And stopped out all the days. 
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Oh, have you seen the crocodile ? 
Oh, have you heard him sigh ? 
You could not choose but read 
the news 
Whene’er he wandered by. 
You might have trusted him 
with cats 
(It would have made them 
gay) ; 
There was no guile in his 
sweet smile, 


And yet—I kept away. 


Chorus—Oh, have you seen the crocodile ? 
His eye was like a spell. 

I cannot say: he came our way: 
I did not feel quite well. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF LEADERSHIP. 

** You seem perplexed, Crossnib ?” 
‘lam. Asa press 
critic it is my high 
mission to 
lead the 
public taste 
in literature, 
and I've got ff 
to write a 4 
leader about 
Rockett 
Sticke, the 
new novelist 


\ 


i ~ 

“Well, why \f | 
don’t yousetto work \Ja\ae— 
then ?”’ 

“I can’t—I've asked everybody, 
and I can't find out whether the 
public look upon him asa genius or an idiot. One must be guided 
by the verdict of the public. ’ 
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MISS ELLEN TERRY. MISS ADA REHAN. 
From a Photo by Barraud, 263, Oxford St. From a Photo by Barraud, 263, Oxford St. 





ELLEN TERRY—ADA REHAN. 
Composite Photo by Boning & Small, Baker Street, W. 
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MISS ANNIE HUGHES. MISS ROSE NORREYS. 





MISS HUGHES—NORREYS. 
Composite Photo by Boning & Small, 22, Baker Street, W. 


From a Photo by Elliott & Fry, Baker St., W. From a Photo by C. Barraud, 263, Oxford St., W. 
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MISS MARY ANDERSON. MISS MARY RORKE. 
From a Photo by Barraud, 263, Oxford St. From a Photo by Boning and Small, 22, Baker St. 





MISS RORKE—ANDERSON. 
Composite Photo by Boning and Small, 22, Baker Street, W. 
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A VERY CHOICE BLEND.—MDLLE. NORDETCHANBURY. 
Composite Photo by Messrs. Boning & Small, 22, Baker Street, W. 


MISS LILY HANBURY. MDME. NORDICA. MISS ADELAIDE DETCHON. 
From a photo by From a photo b From a photo by 
Elliott & Fry, Baker Se, W. Elliott & Fry, Baker eA Elliott & Fry, Baker St., W. 











old by the Golonel. 
II. 


JEWSEPPY. 
By W. L. ALDEN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY Hat Hurst. 

. ES, sir!” said the Colonel. ‘Being an American, 
I’m naturally in favour of elevating the oppressed and 
down-trodden, provided, of course, they live in other 

countries. All Americans are in favour of Home Rule for Ireland, 





“ SHE WOULD ASK HIM IF HE WAS COLD OR. HUNGRY.” 


because it would elevate the Irish masses, and keep them at 
home; but if I was living in Ireland, perhaps I might prefer 
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elevating Russian Jews or Bulgarian Christians. You see the 
trouble with elevating the oppressed at home is that the moment 
you get them elevated they begin to oppress you. There is 
no better fellow in the world than the Irishman, so long as you 
govern him, but when he undertakes to govern you it’s time to 
look out for daybreak to Westward. You see we've been there, 
and know all about it.” 
™ Did I ever tell you about Jewseppy? He was an organ- 
grinder, and, take him by and large, he was the best organ-grinder 
I ever met. He could throw an amount of expression into 
“Annie Rooney,” or, it might be, “* The Old Folks at Home,” 
that would make the strongest men weep, and heave anything at 
him that they could lay their hands to. He wasn’t a Jew, as you 
might suppose from his name, but only an Italian— Jewseppy” 
being what the Italians would probably call a Christian name, if 
they were Christians.. I knew him when I lived in Oshkosh, 
some twenty years ago. My daughter, who had studied Italian, 
used to talk to him in his native language; that is, she would ask 
him if he was cold, or hungry, or ashamed, or sleepy, as the 
books direct, but as he never answered in the way laid down in 
the books, my daughter couldn’t understand a word he said, and 
so the conversation would begin to flag. I used to talk tohim in 
English, which he could speak middling well, and I found him 
cranky, but intelligent. 

He was a little, wizened, half-starved looking man, and if he 
had only worn shabby black clothes, you would have taken him 
for a millionaire’s confidential clerk, he was that miserable in 
appearance. He had two crazes—one was for monkeys, who 
were, he said, precisely like men, only they had four hands and 
tails, which they could use as lassos, all of which were in the 
nature of modern improvements, and showed that they were an 
improvement on the original pattern of men. His other craze 
was his sympathy for the oppressed. He wanted to liberate 
everybody, including convicts, and have everybody made rich by 
law, and allowed to do anything he might want to do. He was 
what you would call an Anarchist to-day, only he didn't believe 
in disseminating his views by dynamite, 

He had a monkey that died of consumption, and the way that 
Jewseppy grieved for the monkey would have touched the heart of 
an old-fashioned Calvinist, let alone a heart of ordinary stone. 
For nearly a month he wandered around without his organ, 
occasionally doing odd jobs of work, which made most people 
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think that he was going out of his mind. But one day a 
menagerie came to town, and in the menagerie was what the 
show bill called a gorilla. It wasn’t a genuine gorilla, as 
Professor Amariah G. Twitchell, of our University, proved after 
the menagerie a ee aa ' : 

men had re- Yn 
fused to give 
him and his 
family free 
tickets. How- 
ever, it was 
an animal to 
that effect, 
and it would 
probably have 
made a great 
success, for 
our public, 
though criti- 
cal, is quick 
to recognise 
real merit, if 
it wasn’t that 
the beast was 
very. sick. 
This was 
Jewseppy’s || 
chance, and he | 
went for it asif 
he had been a 


Yy Yy r | 
y YU 1 , | 
hilt Vy, VA a 

TT i a ie “ll ue 


born specula- Jig = ty ly 


gull W tll 


tor. Heoffered 
to buy the 
gorilla for two 
dollars, and 
the menagerie 
men, thinking “ THE WAY THAT JEWSEPPY GRIEVED FOR THE MONKEY.” 
the animal 

was as good as dead; were glad to get rid of it, and calculated 
that Jewseppy would never get the worth of the smallest 
fraction of his two dollars. There is where they got left, for 
Jewseppy knew more about monkeys than any man living, 
and could cure any sick monkey that called him in, provided, 
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of course, the disease was one which medical science could 
collar. In the course of a month he got the gorilla thoroughly 
repaired, and was giving him lessons in the theory and practice 
of organ-grinding. 

The gorilla didn’t take to the 
work kindly, which, Jewseppy said, 
) was only another proof of his grand 
ie’ | @ intellect, but Jewseppy trained him 

so well that it was not long before 
he could take the animal with him 
when he went out with the organ, 
and have him pass the plate. The 
gorilla always had a line round his 
waist, and Jewseppy held the end 
of it, and sort of telegraphed to him 
through it when he wanted him 
to come back to the organ. Then, 
too, he had a big whip, and he 
had to use it on the gorilla pretty 
1 often. Occasionally, he had to 
* knock the animal over the head 
with the butt end of the whip 
handle, especially when he was 
playing something on the organ 
that the gorilla didn’t like, such as “ Marching through Georgia,” 
for instance. The gorilla-was a great success as a plate passer, 
for all the men were anxious to see the animal, and all the 
women were afraid not to give something when the beast put 
the plate under their noses. You see he was as strong as two or 
three men, and his arms were as long as the whole of his body, 
not to mention that his face was a deep blue, all of which helped 
to make him the most persuasive beast that ever took up a 
collection. 

Jewseppy had so much to say to me about the gorilla’s wonder- 
ful intelligence that he made me tired, and one day I asked him 
if he thought it was consistent with his principles to keep the 
animal in slavery. ‘ You say he is all the same as a man,” said 
I. ‘Then why don't you give him a show? You keep him 
oppressed and down-trodden the whole time. Why don't you let 
him grind the organ for awhile, and take up the collection your- 
} self? Turn about is fair play, and I can’t see why the gorilla 
| shouldn’t have his turn at the easy end of the business.” The 
i idea seemed to strike Jewseppy where he lived. He was a 
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consistent idiot. I'll give him credit 
for that. He wasn’t ready to throw 
over his theories every time he found 
they didn’t pay. Now that I had 
pointed out to him his duty towards 
the gorilla he was disposed to do it. 
You see he reasoned that while 
it would only be doing justice to 
the beast to change places with 
him, it would probably 
increase the _ receipts. 
When a man can do 
his duty and make money 
by it, his path is mid- 
dling plain, and after 
Jewseppy had thought 
it over he saw 
that he must do 
justice to the 
gorilla without 
delay. 

It didn’t 
take the beast 
long to learn 
the higher 
branches of 
hand-organing. 

He saw the 
ee aS advantages. 
SS of putting 

the money 
in his own pocket instead of collecting it and handing it over 
to Jewseppy, and he grasped the idea that when he was push- 
ing the little cart that carried the organ, and turning the handle, 
he was holding a much better place in the community than 
when he was dancing and begging at the end of a rope. - I 
thought, a day or two after I had talked to Jewseppy, that there 
was considerable uproar in town, but I didn’t investigate it until 
towards evening, when there seemed to be a sort of riot or 
temperance meeting, or something of the kind, in front of my 
house, and I went out to see about it. There were about 
two thousand people there watching Jewseppy and his gorilla, or 
rather the gorilla and his Jewseppy. The little man had been 






















“' THE GORILLA WAS A GREAT SUCCESS.” 
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elevating the oppressed with great 
success. A long rope was tied around 
his waist, and he was trotting around 
among the people, taking up the 
collection, and dancing between times. 
The gorilla was wearing Jewseppy’s 
coat, and was grinding away at 
the organ with one hand, and 
holding Jew- 
seppy’s rope with 





“ WEARING JEWSEPPY S COAT, AND WAS GRINDING AWAY AT THE ORGAN.” 


the other. Every few minutes, he would haul in the rope hand over 
hand, empty all the money out of Jewseppy’s pocket, and start him 
out again. If the man stopped to speak to anybody for a moment 
the gorilla would haul him in and give him a taste of the whip, and 
if he didn’t collect enough money to suit the gorilla’s idea, the 
animal would hold him out at arm's length with one hand and lay 
into him with the other till the crowd were driven wild with 
delight. Nothing could induce them to think that Jewseppy was 
in earnest when he begged them to protect him. They supposed 
it was all a part of the play, and the more he implored them to 
set him free, the more they laughed and said that “ thish yer 
Eyetalian was a bang-up actor.” 

As soon as Jewseppy saw me, he began to tell me of his 
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sufferings. His 
story lacked con- 
tinuity, as you 
might say, for he 
would no sooner 
get started in his 
narrative than the 
gorilla would jerk 
the rope as a re- 
minder to him to 
attend strictly to 
business if he wanted 
to succeed in his pro- 
fession. Jewseppy said that as 

soon as he tied the rope around 

his waist and put the handle of the 
organ in the gorilla’s hand the beast 
saw his chance, and proceeded to take 
advantage of it. He had already 
knocked the man down twice with the 
handle of the whip, and had lashed 
him till he was black and blue, besides 
“ NOTHING COULD INDUCE THEM TO keeping him at work since seven 
es cama o’clock that morning without anything 

to eat or drink. 

At this point the gorilla hauled Jewseppy in and gave him a 
fairly good thrashing for wasting his time in conversation. When 
the man came around again with the plate I told him that he was 
taking in more money than he had ever taken in before, and that 
this ouzht to console him, even if the consciousness that he was 

. doing justice to the oppressed had no charms for him. I’m sorry 
to say that Jewseppy used such bad language that I really couldn’t 
stay and listen to him any longer. I understood him to say that 
the gorilla took possession of every penny that was collected, and 
.would be sure to spend it on himself, but as this was only what 
Jewseppy had been accustomed to do it ought not to have irritated 
a man with a real sense of justice. Of course, I was sorry that 
the little man was being ill-treated, but he was tough, and I 
thought that it would not hurt him if the gorilla were to carry out 
his course of instruction in the duty of elevating the oppressed a 
little longer. I have always been sort of sorry that I did not 
interfere, for although Jewseppy was only a foreigner who couldn't 
vote, and was besides altogether too set in his ideas, I didn’t want 
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him to come to any real harm. After that day no man ever saw 
Jewseppy, dead or alive. He was seen about dusk two or three 
miles from town on the road to Sheboygan. He was still tied to 
the rope, and was using a lot of bad language, while the gorilla 
was frequently reminding him with the whip of the real duties of 
his station, and the folly of discontent and rebellion. That was 
the last anybody ever saw of the Italian. The gorilla turned up 
the next day at a neighbouring town with his organ, but without 
anybody to take up the collection for him, and as the menagerie 
happened to be there the menagerie men captured him and put him 
back in his old cage, after having confiscated the organ. No one 
thought of making any search for Jewseppy, for, as I have said, he 
had never been naturalised, and had no vote, and there were not 
enough Italians.in that part of the country to induce anyone to 
take an interest in bringing them to the polls. It was generally 
believed that the gorilla had made away with Jewseppy, thinking 
that he could carry on the organ business to more advantage 
without him. It’s always been my impression that if Jewseppy 
had lived he would have been cured of the desire to elevate the 
down-trodden, except, of course, in foreign countries. He was 
an excellent little man—enthusiastic, warm-hearted, and really 
believing in his talk about the rights of monkeys, and the duty of 
elevating everybody. But there isn’t the least doubt that he made 
a mistake when he tried to do justice to that gorilla. 
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SFE Coster Song. 


By ALBERT CHEVALIER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. F. SULLIVAN. 





oui - Va =i "M just about the proudest 
7 j Yi - man that walks, 
f i ‘ill “———_—Ss«T’'ve got a little nipper, when ’e 
5 talks 


I'll lay yer forty shiners 
to a quid 








VY You'll take ’im for the 
father, me the kid. 


4 Now as I never yet was 
g t blessed wi’ wealf, 


q 
_ { j 
. x 
. 

‘ — 
- 

7 
” 






I’ve ’ad to bring that 
youngster up myself, 





a a © 
\ | 
Hae vraemyine: 
if) And though ’is educa- 
tion ’as been free, 


’E’s’ allus ‘ad the best 
of tips from me. 


And 'e’s a little champion, 

Do me proud well ’e’s a knock out! 
Takes after me and ain't a bit too tall. 

’E call ‘is mother “ Sally,” 

And ’is father “ good old pally,” 
And ’e only stands about so ‘igh, that’s all ! 


’E gits me on at skittles and ’e flukes, 

And when ’e wants to ‘e can use ’is “‘ dooks ;” 
You see ‘im put ’em up, well there, it’s great, 
’E takes a bit of lickin’ at ’is weight. 
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’E’ll stick up like a Briton for ‘is pals, 


An’ ain’t ’e just a terror with the gals, 





I loves to see ‘im cuttin’ of a dash, 


A walkin’ down our alley on the mash. 


There ‘e’s a little champion, 


Do me proud well ’e’s a knock 
out, 


! I've knowed ’im take ¢. girl on six 
feet tall ; 


’E’d git ’imself up dossy, 


Say “I’m goin’ out wi’ 
Flossie,” 


An’ ’e only stands about so ’igh, 
that’s all ! 





I used to do a gin crawl ev’ry night, 

An’ very, very often come ‘ome tight, 

But now of all sich ‘abits I've got rid, 

I allus wants to git ome to the kid. 

In teachin’ ’im, I takes a reg’lar pride, 

Not books, of course, for them ’e can’t abide, 
But artful. little ikey little ways 


As makes the people sit up where we stays. 
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(Recit.)—Only last Sunday me an’ my missus took ‘im out 
for a walk—I should say ’e took us out. As we was a comin’ 
‘ome I says to the old gal, “‘ let’s pop into the ’ Broker's Arms’ and 
‘ave a drop o’ beer.”’ She didn’t raise no objection, so in we goes 
followed by ’is nibs. I'd forgotten all about ‘im. I goes to the 
bar and calls for two pots of four ‘alf. Suddenly I feels ‘im tug- 
gin’ at my coat. “ Wot’s up?” sez I. ‘* Wot did yer call for?” 
sez ’e. “Two pots of four ’alf,” sez I. ‘ Oh,” sez ’e, “ain't 
mother goin’ to ’ave none?” 
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Oh! 'e’s a little champion, 

Do me proud well, ’e’s a knock out, 
“ Drink up,” sez ‘e, “‘ Three pots, miss, its my call.” 

I sez, ‘‘ Now Jacky, Jacky,” 

’E sez, “‘ and a screw of baccy.” 


And ’e only stands about so ‘igh, that’s all ! 








Phe Jindness of Lhe Gelestial. 


By Barry Pain. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SYDNEY COWELL. 





IS real name was Cyprian Langsdyke, but that would have 

struck anyone as being far too much of a name for the boy. 

He had a quaint Chinese look, due to his bright, narrow 

eyes, and in consequence he was generally known at Des- 

ford as The Celestial He was much more athletic than he 

looked, was reputed to be clever but whimsical, and known to be 

unruly. He was in the fifth, and just at present he was in a bad 

temper, for things had been going exceedingly wrong with. The 
Celestial. 





“HE WAS SEATED ON THE STACK OF HOT-WATER PIPES.” 


He was seated on the stack of hot-water pipes in the hall of 
the School House. At his back were the screens on which school 
notices were posted. Around him were certain sympathetic 
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friends. The Celestial had just expressed, in simple language, a 
wish that he was dead, and had been asked for his reasons. 

“I never get any luck now-a-days; look at that.” He pointed 
to a football list on the screens. ‘‘ Peter Hill playing half in my 
place, and me stuck in 
the scrum. Oh, yes, 
I'd expected that. I 
shall be kicked out alto- 
gether, to-morrow; 
that’s a bit of Tommy 
Hill’s captaining, that 












I knew he'd 
give Peter a lift; I 
wonder he hasn't 
asked his bloom- 
ing mother to play. 
However, I don't 
want any favour- 
mg, I want ordi- 
nary justice—not 
family influence, . 
but ordinary jus- 
tice. And youdon’t 
get that from 
Tommy Hill, nor 
from the old man, 
; nor from Henry 
— ley. =—— ot 0 Reginald Liggers, 
“S! M.A. — more 
especially Liggers. 
I have had a day 
with Liggers. I was about two seconds late for morning prep.—row 
with Liggers. Then, when we got to work, I saw that fat-head 
Smithson asleep on the other side of the table. So I 


spilt my ink, calculating that, the way the table sloped, it 
NN 


*you'LL RUIN YOUR WIND.” 
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would run across and pour over Smithson, and wake him 
up. Liggers copped me; he didn’t even take the trouble to ask 
why I'd spilt it—simply a hundred Greek with accents. Going in 
to breakfast, I had a slight accident, and fell up against Liggers, 
and he called me a clumsy lout. Morning school, he. made me 
construe three-quarters of the Livy all to my own cheek, and never 
put on Douglas, nor Banks, nor that fat-head Smithson at all; 
finding he couldn't kill me on the Livy, he tore up my prose and 
told me to do it again. In the afternoon at footer he amused 
himself by scragging me, and hacking me, and saying I was off- 
side when I wasn't.” 

‘He can’t play much,” said Banks, meaning to be sympathetic, 
but speaking inadvisedly. 

** You complete chump! ” replied The Celestial, scornfully. “ Of 
course he can play. He captained his college team, and he’s 
better than any of the other masters by a long chalk. There’s no 
sense in saying that he can’t play footer, but he spites me. 
Coming up from footer, he saw me come out of Hunley’s, so he 
said, ‘You're always in there, Langsdyke, eating buns and 
chocolate, and trash of that kind; you'll ruin your wind.’ I 
wasn’t going to explain to him, but, as a matter of fact, I hadn’t 
been eating anything. I’d just had four bottles of gingerbeer, 
and that was all—not another thing. Then in afternoon school 
he sent me out of the room for blowing my nose.” 

The Smithson to whom The Celestial had made uncompli- 
mentary allusions giggled reminiscently. ‘I own it madea row,” 
continued The Celestial, with an air of judicial fairness. ‘I don’t 
deny it; but I didn’t do it on purpose. I never know when it’s 
going to make that row and when it isn’t. And now it’s Liggers’s 
prep., and I’m bound to get dropped on again. Don’t I wish I 
was in the sixth, and had a study to myself? You can get your 
work done in three-quarters of an hour, and then you have the 
other half of prep. all to yourself, to-read novels in. It’s beastly 
working in that day-room with Liggers or some other master 
looking on all the time. You don’t get a chance to—to do 
anything. However, if Liggers is going to be rough on me, I'll 
be rough on him. There's the prep. bell ; so now for breezes!” 

The little group dispersed. During preparation that night 
there were more than breezes—there were hurricanes. The 
Celestial retired to his cubicle at ten resigned and _philo- 
sophical. There were two big dormitories in the School House 
at Desford, each containing twenty cubicles. The partitions 
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which formed the cubicles were about seven feet high, and did not 
tiearly reach to the ceiling, so conversation was possible, and was 
permitted until the lights were put out at half-past ten. 

“I’m going to give up being hard on Liggers,” remarked The 
Celestial from his cubicle to the rest of the lower dormitory. “It’s 
played out. A master can call you an idiot, and you can’t call 
him anything back again; so he has the bulge. It’s no use being 
at war with Liggers. I’m going on a different line.” 

“What are you going to do?” enquired Smithson from the 
next cubicle. Smithson, generally addressed as “ fat-head,” was 
of the good-natured, fat, indolent, rather stupid type. He was 
entirely devoted to The Celestial, to whom he stood in the position 
of a humble serf. 

‘“‘ I’m going to try kindness. Now dry up, because I’m writing 
my lines, and the gas will be out directly.” 

When the gas was put out, The Celestial 
removed the counterpane and one blanket 
from his bed, and lay down. He was in 
consequence only just warm enough to be 
able to go to sleep, and he calculated quite 
rightly that in a couple of hours the cold 
would wake him. The cold acted 
as a silent alarum. As soon as he 
was awake, he got out of bed and 
looked out of window. He was 
pleased to find that all the lights 
were out in the master’s wing otf 
the house. Then he produced from 
his chest of drawers a bull’s-eye 
lantern, which he lit and placed so ; 
that it would illuminate the head - — 
ef his bel. On the chet by the “moos Sosa 

dside he put his Homer, his , 
writing-case, and two ink-pots. Then he put on a footbali jersey, 
an ulster, and a dressing- gown, and, sitting up in bed, began to 
write lines, taking the writing-case and the Homer on his knee. He 
wrote these lines in the very highest style of caligraphy. Greek 
looks very beautiful when it is beautifully written, and The 
Celestial looked upon his performance, when he had finished, with 
the eye of an artist. He numbered every fifth line in red ink, and 
wrote the following note at the head of the first page : 


‘*N.B.—These lines have been correctly numbered, in order to facilitate 
counting.—C. LANGspDYKE.”’ 
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He could think of nothing. 
else which would make the im- 
position look more artistic, so 
he got out of bed, put away his 
writing things, ate two cranberry 
tarts which he had brought from 
Hunley’s to assist him in his 
midnight toil, and turned out 
the lantern. Then he went 
back again to bed, and slept like 
a tired dog. 

Yet was Mr. Liggers not 
contented with that imposition. 
“If I ever get any of this red-ink 
foolery from you again,” he re- 
marked, ‘ you'll have to re-write 
—understand that, please.” The 
Celestial sighed the sigh of 
Christian resignation, and as 
Mr. Liggers was going out 
politely opened the door for him. 


THE IDLER. 














“ POLITELY OPENED THE DOOR FOR HJM.” ‘ 


That morning in bomen Mr. Liggers happened to crumple up 





a corrected prose 
in his hand and 
aim it at the waste- 
paper basket. It 
just missed. The 
fifth were down 
at their desks at 
the time. The 
Celestial rose from 
his place, stepped 
softly across the 
class-room, picked 
up the little ball of 
paper, and care- 
fully placed it in 
the very centre of 
the waste - paper 
basket. Then he 
looked round the 


“ CAREFULLY PLACED IT IN THE VERY CENTRE OF THE room with perfect 


WASTE-PAPER BASKET." 
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gravity, and returned to his seat. The politeness was so 
excessive, so abnormal, and in The Celestial so singularly 
unexpected, that the fifth suffered—suffered badly from enforced 
suppression of their feelings. For a second or two the strict 
silence of the class-room continued, and then came a faint 
gurgling sound as of one’pouring water out ofa bottle. It stopped 
abruptly, and an observer might have noticed that Smithson had 
gone purple in the face. Then the gurgling sound began again ; 
it came quicker, and louder and louder. Mr. Liggers looked up 
from the prose that he was correcting, and requested Smithson 
and Langsdyke to go out of the room. 

“We've done it now,” said Smithson; ‘“‘ I wonder what he’ll 
do.” 

“* You've done it,” said The Celestial. ‘ I was only carrying 
out my plan, and being polite to him. What did you laugh for ?” 

“If I hadn't laughed,” said Smithson sadly, “I believe I 
should have broken something inside me. It’s awful. I never 
want to laugh except when I don’t want to, and then I have to.” 

** Well,” said The Celestial, “I’m going on being kind to that 
man. It’s sure to move him in the end. Then he'll be sorry. I 
wonder if he likes cocoanuts.” 

** Most people do. Where are you going to get them ?” 

‘“* Market-place. There’s a man comes in on Saturdays, and 
you have shies at them.” 

* But the Market-place is out of bounds.” 

“I never said I wouldn’t break 
any rules, fat-head. It’s only Liggers 
I’m favouring.” 

“« All right, I’m on,” said Smithson. 
“If we're copped, we're copped,” he 
added, fatalistically. 

They were informed at the end of 
the morning that punishment was de- 
ferred; it might be modified, or even 
» altogether averted, by good behaviour. 

“That’s Liggers all over,” Smith- 
— son remarked. ‘He leaves things 
» hanging over your head, and just 
» when you think he’s forgotten all about 
it, he drops down on you.” 

“You wait till I’ve done with 


* — 4 ” ° 2 . , 
WHEN Sere ay ME WIN, him, said The Celestial. “J ve got 
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an idea that he was ill-treated when he was young, and 
he doesn’t understand kindness at present—but I shall bring him 
round all right.” 

On the Saturday morning which followed, Mr. Liggers put The 
Celestial on to translate Virgil. Now The Celestial had taken 
particular trouble with his translation 
the night before, and on the rare 
occasions when The Celestial took 
trouble it became evident that he was 
a youth of some considerable promise. 
He had the beginnings of a poetical 
taste in him, of which he was very 
sincerely ashamed. His translation 
was not a marvellously brilliant piece 
of work, but it was good. 
He had a notion of style, 
and he had followed his 
master’s example in 
translating Virgil into 
simple, rather archaic 
and biblical English. 
Mr. Liggers let him go 
on until he had trans- 
lated the whole lesson, 
and then said _ icily, 
“Thank you—that will 
do.” He gave The Celes- 
tial full marks for the 
translation, however; 
and Mr. Liggers very 
rarely gave full marks. 
But The Celestial had no 
means of discovering 
what marks he had got, 
and in any case would 
have preferred a word 
or two of praise. 

“ That was an awful 

“THE CELESTIAL WALKED A LITTLE IN ADVANCE— swagger construe of 
RADIANT, TRIUMPHANT. yours,” remarked the 
sympathetic Banks to The Celestial afterwards, “ but Liggers 
didn’t say much, did he ?” 
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Before The Celestial could reply, Mr. Liggers touched him on 
the shoulder and asked him if he would play fives. Now fives was 
the game at which The Celestial particularly excelled, and Mr, 
Liggers was rather a new hand at it. But The Celestial thanked 
him, and presently they met at the fives-courts. Mr. Liggers 
won the first game easily, and looked suspicious. He was winning 
the second rather more easily when he stopped suddenly : 

‘‘ We'll finish this some time when you aren’t sulking, Langs- 
dyke. I don’t want any of your condescensions. When I want 
you to Jet me win I'll tell you.” 

The Celestial said nothing, but politely handed Mr. Liggers 
his coat. In taming Mr. Liggers it was obvious that considerable 
patience would be necessary. 

*‘ Fat-head,” said The Celestial, when he had found the devoted 
Smithson, “ meet me after footer at Dow’s Lane, and we'll go for 
those cocoanuts. I’m going to give him three days’ more kindness; 
he’s trying, but I may get him in hand yet.” Dow's Lane was 
the short cut to the Market-place; both were out of bounds, and 
Dow’s Lane was a peculiarly unsavoury, unsanitary, disease-pro- 
ducing place. But Smithson never thought of refusing ; where 
his great patron The Celestial went, Smithson followed like a 
faithful dog. 

Late that afternoon the two returned from their expedition. 
The Celestial walked a little in advance—radiant, triumphant ; 
behind him came the humble Smithson, bearing four cocoanuts— 
won by The Celestial at a cost of fivepence. 

j Nh, = “ There’s one for you, fat- 
til ES] head,” remarked The Celes- 
fe tial when they had got up to 
a | (A the School House, ‘“‘ and one 
: = for me, and two for a peace- 
offering on the altar ot 
Liggers. Go and borrow 
Douglas’s gimlet, and get 
. the gravy out of the in- 
| /)|) a i |" iamn—— wards of ourtwo. I’m 
a. oo == going upstairs to 
~ Liggers’s study with the 
dt peace-offering.” 
He **‘ Hezs such acorker, 
¥ you know,” remarked 
Smithson to Douglas, 
when The Celestial had 
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disappeared. “I’m blest if I know whether he’s rotting Liggers 
or whether he isn’t. But, my word, he can shy! Four in five 
shots isn’t so dusty.” 

The Celestial found Mr. Liggers in his study, and remarked 
gravely that he had brought him two cocoanuts. Mr. Liggers 
almost smiled, and his manner approached geniality. 

“Come now, Langsdyke, that’s very good of you, but you 
mustn’t let me deprive the senior day-room of its desirable in- 
digestion. Suppose you leave one of them, and take the other 
away with you. Where did you get them ?” 

The question was not in the least inquisitorial; Mr. Liggers 
had expected that the answer would be, “ At Hunley’s.” The 
dialogue which followed illustrates the state of The Celestial’s 
ethics, which were erratic, but had something rather fine about 
them. 

“I shied for them in the Market-place, sir.” The Celestial 
would never lie to save himself. 

The geniality vanished at once from Mr. Liggers’s manner. 
* You know that the Market-place is out of bounds. Which way 
did you go to it?” 

** By Dow’s Lane, sir.” 

** Which also is out of bounds?” 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

“« Did anyone go with you ?” 

“No.” The Celestial would always lie to save anyone else. 

** Not Smithson ?” 

‘* No, sir, I went alone.” 

“* Take these things away. I will tell you on Monday after- 
noon what your punishment will be; you have broken a most 
important rule. You have gone a little too far this time. I am 
sorry for you, but I am afraid that this will mean expulsion. Now 
go away.” 

The Celestial went down again to the day-room, where he 
found Smithson and some others engaged in extracting the milk 
from the nuts with a gimlet. 

*“‘Cocoanuts are cheap to-day,” observed The Celestial. 
* Liggers can’t eat them; they’re too rich for his poor stomach. 
So he bade me bestow them on the bilious Banks and the debili- 
tated Douglas. Give me to drink of the gravy of the cocoanut.” 
He seemed to be in particularly high and whimsical spirits, and 
drained the tooth-mug proffered to him with a fine melodramatic 
air, ‘ Now, then,” he said, “I’ve got three blessed shillings. 
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Let us go to Hualey’s and drink and eat cranberry tarts, for the 
day after to-morrow we die—at least I do.” 

Smithson knew there was something wrong, and privately 
enquired what it was. 

“I fancy,” said The Celestial meditatively, “that I’ve about 
come to the end of the string, and now you can dry up, fat-head, 
You Il hear all the rest of it soon enough.” 

But late on the Sunday evening following, moved perhaps by 
the sentimentality inspired by the music of the evening service 
and the lateness of the hour, he told the faithful Smithson every- 
thing. “ For myself,” he said, “I don’t care. With Tommy 
Hill to captain the footer and Liggers to make your life miserable 
in the fifth, the sooner I’m out of Desford the better. But my 
people will be sick—that’s what I’m thinking about.” 

‘“* Look here,” said Smithson, half-angrily, “I won’t stand it. 
I—I’m damned if I want to get off and see you sacked. I was in 
it every bit as much as you were, and I’m going to say so.” 

“‘ If you say one single word about it,” answered The 
Celestial, “ I'll just punch your fat head off, and never 
speak to you again. Dry up and keep quiet, and do as 
you're told.” 






When on Monday afternoon Mr. 
Liggers came downstairs with bad 
news for The Celestial, he found the 
boy seated on the stack of hot-water 
pipes and wrapped up in two over- 
coats. 

“‘ Langsdyke,” he said, coldly, 
“I have considered your case, and I 
see no reason for treating you with 
any leniency. I shall therefore 5 
he stopped suddenly, as he saw 
j the boy’s flushed face and feverish 
eyes. ‘* Why,” he asked, in quite 
a different voice, ‘‘ what’s the matter 
with you, Langsdyke ? Are you ill ?” 

‘‘It isn’t anything, sir,” 





“HE FOUND THE BOY SEATED ON THE STACK ‘ . 
OF HOT-WATER PIPES AND WRAPPED UP IN answered The Celestial, a little 


TWO OVERCOATS,” ° ac’. . 
excitedly. ‘It’s just an ordinary 


sort of a cold. I’m shivering one moment and swea — awfully 
hot the next, and my head aches fit to split. Couldn’t I take out 
my punishment in canings, sir, or partly canings and partly lines ? 
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I don’t want to beg off anything—only, you see, it's not so 
much me as the mater that'll feel it if I 

Mr. Liggers interrupted him, and he had lost all his beautiful, 
magisterial manner: ‘ That’s all right, old man, don’t you fret 
yourself. You're not going to be expelled. Now run off to the 
sick-room at once, and say I sent you ; and don’t dream of coming 
to school this afternoon. We'll forget all about that punishment, 
I think ; I’m sorry you're ill.” 

The Celestial thanked him, and climbed up- 
stairs to the sick-room. ‘“ I’m bad, Mrs. Carter,” 
he said to the matron, “ and. Liggers says I’m 
to stop here.” And then this curious youth, who 
would have received the news of his expulsion 
with dry eyes, bent his head in his hands, and 
burst into tears. 

“ Poor dear!” said the motherly 
Mrs. Carter, “‘ you must be ill to take 
on like that.” 

In the meantime Mr. Liggers, who 
knew something of the condition of 
Dow’s Lane, had hurried off to fetch 
a doctor. On the following day the 
rest of the school knew that The 
Celestial was ill with scarlet fever, and 
had been removed to the sanatorium. 









ae * * 

On the following night, in Mr. 
Liggers’s sitting-room, the mathe- 
matical master, Mr. Dunham, was , 

* ¢ . . . BENT HIS HEAD IN HIS HANDS, AND 
giving Mr. Liggers a piece of his BURST INTO TEARS.’ 
mind. 

“IT tell you I was in the dormitory passage myself, and 
overheard it; and I’ll swear he only meant to be decent to you. 
Of course, he blundered, and overdid it, and was whimsical about 
it—being a boy and not a prig—and would not let the others 
know that he really meant it, but he did mean it. I know Langs- 
dyke, and I tell you he’s as plucky as a man, and proud of it—and 
as sensitive asa girl, and ashamed of it. Look at that Virgil 
construe of his that you told me about. Do you suppose a boy 
takes the trouble tc prepare work like that unless he means to be 
kind toa master? There isn't another boy in the fifth, by the 
way, who could have rendered ‘in optato alveo’ by ‘in the 
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haven where they fain would be.’ I tell you that he's a clever 
fellow, and a good fellow, and that you’ve consistently ill-treated 


and. misunderstood him.” 
“I’m ashamed of myself, Dunham. I always liked the boy 


really, but I didn’t want the others to say that I favoured him, 
and, perhaps, I P 

At this point there was a knock at the door, and the fat-head 
Smithson appeared in an agitated condition. 

‘* Please, sir, I was with The Celest—with Langsdyke in Dow's 
Lane the other day, when he said I wasn’t, to get me off. And 
I'd sooner I was expelled than Langsdyke, because I've only got 
an uncle, and he doesn’t care much ; and Langsdyke’s ill, you see, 
and it mightn’t be good for him, and he'll knock my head off it 
he hears about it. But I thought as long as one of us was 
expelled P 

** Go away,” said Mr. Liggers, irritably. ‘ No one’s going to 
be expelled. Don’t make a fool of yourself. I say, Dunham,” 
he added, when Smithson had withdrawn, “I say—damn it all— 
this is rather touching, you know.”’ 











“'D SOONER I WAS EXPELLED THAN LANGSDYKE,” 
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The following is an extract from a fumigated letter which The 
Celestial wrote to his sister Madge during the period of his con- 
valescence :— 


“* Well, severity didn’t do him, no more did kindness, but illness has made 
him just proper. He brought me books and things, and came to enquire about 
me every day. And now that term’s over, he has stopped on, and risked 
infection by keeping me company in the sanatorium. So I said to him last 
night, ‘If you'll tell me what you like next term, I'll do it, sir, because you're 
too good a sort to have rows with.’ And he said, ‘So are you, old man.’ So 
that'll be all right.” 
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* KEEPING ME COMPANY IN THE SANATORIUM,” 
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MN yYRIAR LAWRENCE climbed 
over the monast’ry wall on 
a beautiful night, with the 
moon shining bright; and 
his watchers expected the 
friar would fall, for this 
little excursion we're sorry 
to call far from right. 
But he reached the ground 
safely, and hastened away 
just as fast as he could, 
with his ‘nose in his 





hood, to a hostelry—censured by 
night as too gay. For that mat- 
ter, the inn’s reputation by day 
wasn’t good. Ifa paltry lay sinner, 
the Abbot decreed, should be found 
at this place, it meant utter dis- 
grace; but for clerics, the penance 
was frightful indeed: unavailing to 
weep or to pray or to plead in their 





case. For the Abbot arranged 
quite a horrible doom; and the 
rash celibate who went roaming 
out late, if discovered, they deeply 
immured in a tomb. To be buried 
alive in a little brick room was his 
fate. But the friar we name felt 
no shadow of fear they would ever 
find out that he wasn’t devout. 
He had been to the tavern for over 
a year, and his coming was always the sign for a cheer or a shout. 
In exchange for his tales of the monks, which are rare, and 
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ridiculous lays of the good Abbot's 
ways, godless fellows who visit 
. ; that hostelry share his expenses; 
nell so Lawrence, whenever he’s there, 
never pays. From the rigour of 
ecclesiastical life, why, the change 
was sublime—worth a dangerous 
climb. ‘* Man is meant,” Lawrence 
said, ‘‘for a home and a wife; not to 
wear out both knees in long spiritual 
strife all his time.” In a monk such 
opinions were unjustified. ‘* We must 

carefully shun,” said the Abbot, “‘each 

| = one of those devilish pleasures, where- 
on we relied in the world. If we 


MANS B T. : 
don’t, I shall flog out our pride.” 


Which was done. But no penance could mortify 


Lawrence’s soul ; and suspicions of doubt began 
4 about; for, in spite of his fasting and 
) ss ri 
" i 


fine self-control, Friar Lawrence became, 
as a composite whole, very stout. Now the 
Abbot regarded this singular case with no 
little surprise ; but, not deeming it wise to 
accuse the ascetic direct to his face, did a 
thing, which some folks might denominate 
base, and set spies. On the night of this 
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record they saw the monk start; 
then retreated pell-mell their good 
Abbot to tell. Whereupon he re- 
plied, ‘“* Though I’m sorry at 
heart, we must send for stone- 
masons and settle this smart 
Brother L.” But that ignorant 
sinner, both thirsty and cold, 
found his tavern 
of vice quite a 
small paradise ; 
for the fire- it 
was bright and 
the liquor was 
old, while his host’s pretty daughter had hair like spun gold, and 








was nice. Soon the friar forgot 
all his manifold wrongs as he 
sat by the board, and the ruddy 
-wine poured. Then he gave 
imitations and sang racy songs, 
till the wicked old topers, 
around him in throngs, fairly roared. Next 
he conjured with coppers and stood on his 
head, which was funny, although just a iittle 
bit low; but his last entertainment all voted 
ill-bred ; for he cheated at ‘halfpenny nap.’ 
So they said, ‘‘ You must go.” The result is 
exactly as might be foretold, though one 
greatly deplores, and, in fact, quite abhors, to 
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behold Friar Lawrence come rollicking 
Back to the fold on all fours. See! 
The Abbot meets Lawrence and men- 
tions his schemes, 
with a purpose to 
check that monas- 
tical wreck. Hark! 
- The drunken and 


lavishly pour holy 
water, in streams, 
i down his neck. All 

the monks lent a hand, and they did their work well ; 
but the language that night, when the friar showed fight, not a 
soul—no, not even the Abbot, could quell; while, concerning a 
subsequent scene in hig cell, I won’t write. In the morning, 
when sober, they told him his fate; and although 
pretty tough, being made of stern stuff, Friar Law- 
rence’s tonsure stood up on his pate. Then the 
wretch, as reliable chronicles state, cut up rough. 
He entreated and prayed and most solemnly swore 
he was not fit to die; which they didn’t deny. He 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Spare my life, just this once, I im- 
plore; and I'll never, dear Abbot, slip out any 
more on the sly.” The kind Abbot, a merciful man 
in his way, was prepared to discuss the affair with- 
out fuss; so in patience he sat till the end of that day. After 
which, having heard all the monk had to say, answered thus: 
** If you'll write out the ‘ Lives of the Saints’ to the end, without 
error or spot, or erasure or blot; in—say twenty-four hours ; 
then, my backsliding friend, shall your criminal past, as you've 
promised to mend, be forgot.” 
Now this feat was entirely be- 
yond human skill, which the 
Abbot well knew, and the good 
friars too; so, when Lawrence 
set out on his task with a will, 
they all winked, as they plied 
him with paper and quill, then 
withdrew. As for Lawrence, he quickly discovered the trap. 
“Though I’m done just as brown as my clerical gown,” he bawled 
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out through the keyhole, “I don’t care a scrap. It’s just like our 
vile Abbot to jump on a chap when he’s down!” At this sad ex- 
hibition of temper and sin, said the Abbot, “*Now we, you will 
doubtless agree, can inform the stonemasons they'd better begin; 
and, on Saturday evening, we'll brick Lawrence in, after tea.’’ 
Then both silent and peaceful the Abbey became, save at 
Lawrence’s door. There he hammered and swore till the loud 
repetition of Somebody's name brought a shabby red fiend, on a 
tongue of forked flame, through the 
floor. ‘Ah! exactly; another poor 
monk in distress,” he remarked with a 
bow. ‘What's the fix you're in now ? 
As you’re doubtless aware, I can clear 
up this mess. Shall I doso?” And 
Lawrence said instantly, “ Yes, only 
how?” ‘You may leave that with 
absolute safety to me; I'm a splendid 
ally,” did the demon reply; “ But, of 
course,” he continued, “if I guarantee 
a performance like this, 


, bs 
then my terms, you ads 

will see, must be high.” ag as 
Having spoken, he in- 

stantly sought in his Winn 


breast for a_ strange 


document of most sinis- 

terbent. Seven toasting- 

forks, rampant, it bore (athens) 
for a crest, and a motto, in Latin, distinctly expressed long 

_ descent. ‘There! you’ve no fault to find with my bond, I should 
think. Now, for form, nothing more (I have witnessed a score), 
just your name we require, but I 
fear you will shrink when I tell you 
the Deed must be signed, not with 
ink, but in gore.” Lawrence punc- 
tured his finger and let the blood 
run ; then he wrote as desired while 
the other admired. ‘‘ Now,” the 
devil remarked, ‘just you see how : 
each one of these precious old N . 
‘Lives of the Saints’ shall be done when required.” He sa 
down to the task with a business-like air; found a pen to his 
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taste ; then, with no time to waste, 
put his quill in the ink and went off 
like a hare; while our friar could only 
stand idly and stare at such 
haste. ‘We will get this thing 
finished, by hook or by crook, 
if we can,” the fiend said; but, 






as onward he sped, with explosions 
of laughter he constantly shook, and 
remarked, ‘“‘On my soul, it’s the 
funniest book that I’ve read. 

Why these Saints—quite two- 

thirds of them shouldn’t ap- } 
pear; really nothing avails— fr -_ 
language utterly fails—to de- (// 

scribe the ridiculous muddle « , od 
that’s here. You havedrawn ; // Uy} y, 
them with wings and with \.‘“, 





halos; but where are their tails ? 
ne 3 OWS This is worse than misleading, it’s 
WI WS simply untrue ; yet the volume sur- 
— — = — vivesand apparently thrives. Why, 
—— HG ie my own name is mentioned repeat- 

edly too! It’s about time I pub- 
lished a little review of these ‘ Lives.’ At least half of your Saints 
I have long ago gleaned; you'll discover anon where the clerics 
have gone. Now just read this bit ” Then the monk inter- 
vened and observed, ‘‘ Let me beg you won't chatter, dear fiend, 
but push on.” The demoniac personage nodded his head; but 
his smile disappeared, though he still persevered. While his pen 
tore along, squeaking loud as it sped, no more comments he 
made, not another word said; only sneered. Then, at last, when 
the bright silver grill of the day streaked the dim Eastern sky, 
he remarked, with a sigh, “There, it's done, thank my stars! 
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now I'll hasten away; though, before I depart, ‘ Au revoir,’ let 
me say, not ‘Good-bye.’ There’s the whole book completed 
—most terrible trash. You have got your desire; how, they 
need not inquire. So farewell for the present.” Then followed 
a crash of loud thunder, and Satan went off in a flash of red 
5 fire. Later on, when the Abbot and monks came 
*™, to see how far Lawrence had got ; they were cer- 
Nii) tainly not in the least bit prepared to discover 
wi) that he had, with skill just as perfect as perfect 
could be, done the lot. Said the Abbot, ‘‘ This 
feat is without parallel; no blots and no scratches ? 
Great credit attaches to such an achievement ; 
a but, Lawrence, your cell has an odour distinctly 
suggestive of—well, say matches. Such a thing in my Abbey I 
greatly lament. On our noses it jars, and most certainly mars 
your performance ; it’s not a respectable scent, and it hangs in 
the vestments to any extent, like cigars. But of course 
it’s your business, we freely confess ; 
though we cannot pretend such a feat 
to commend. By a miracle you have 
escaped from your mess; and, as men of 
the world, we can easily guess who's 
your friend. You will figure, however, 
henceforth asa Saint. It may even be 
wise, when I next advertise, just to 
mention the matter; while as to this 
taint in your ceil, that, no doubt, Condy’s 
fluid or paint will disgvise.” So they 
sent little 
‘pars’ tothe = 
clerical press, 
just to open 
| the ball and to make people call. Then 
MW), they worked up a ‘boom’ through the 
)'| whole diocess ; and the Pope dropped a 
' line, wishing every success to them all. 
Friar Lawrence has long left this wicked 
old earth—'twas in Rome, they avow, 
that he made his last bow. But his 
present address is no matter for mirth. 
Let us all, my dear friends, shun the 
tropical berth he’s got now. 
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course.” 


“THEY STARTED ON THE SORROWFUL ERRAND.” 


sational thunder and lightning parts. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HE earl and Washington started 
on the sorrowful errand, talk- 
ing as they walked. 

« And as usual!” 

**What, Colonel?” 

‘Seven of them in that hotel. 

And all burnt out, of 


always do; 


*« Any of them burnt up ?” 

“OF, no, they escaped; they 
but there’s never a one of 
them that knows enough 
to fetch out her jewelry 


“That's strange.” 

‘«« Strange—it’s the 
most unaccountable 
thing in the world. 
Experience teaches 
them nothing; they 
can’t seem to learn 
anything except out 
of a book. In some 
cases there’s mani- 
festly a fatality about 
it. For instance, take 
What’s - her - name, 
that plays those sen- 


She’s got a perfectly im- 


mense reputation—draws like a dog-fight—and it all came from 


getting burnt out in hotels.” 


“Why, how could that give her a reputation as an actress?” 
“ It didn’t—it only made her name familiar. People want to 
see her play because her name is familiar, but they don’t know 
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what made it familiar, because they don’t remember. First, she 
was at the bottom of the ladder, and absolutely obscure—wages, 
thirteen dollars a week and find her own pads.” 

“ Pads?” 

“Yes, things to fat up her spindles with so as to be plump and 
attractive. Well, she got burnt out in a hotel and lost thirty 
thousand dollars worth of diamonds 4 

“She? Where'd she get them?” 

‘* Goodness knows—given to her, no doubt, by spooney young 
flats and sappy old bald-heads in the front row. All the papers 
were full of it. She struck for higher pay and got it. Well, she 
got burnt out again and lost all her diamonds, and it gave her 
such a lift that she went starring.” 

‘“‘Well, if hotel fires are all she’s got to depend on to keep up 
her name, it’s a pretty precarious kind of a reputation I should 
think.” : 
‘Not with her. No, anything but that. Because she’s so 
lucky ; born lucky, I reckon. Every time there’s a hotel fire, she’s 
in it. She’s always there—and if she can’t be there herself, her 
diamonds are. Now you can’t make anything out of that but just 
sheer luck.” 

‘I never heard of such a thing. She must have lost quarts of 
diamonds.” 

‘Quarts, she’s lost bushels of them. It’s got so that the 
hotels are superstitious about her. They won't let herin. They 
think there will be a fire; and besides, if she’s there it cancels the 
insurance. She’s been waning a little lately, but this fire will set 
her up. She lost sixty thousand dollars worth last night.” 

“‘I think she’s a fool. If I had sixty thousand dollars worth 
of diamonds I wouldn't trust them in a hotel.” 

**T wouldn't either ; but you can’t.teach an actress that. This 
one’s been burnt out thirty-five times. And yet if there’s a hotel 
fire in San Francisco to-night she’s got to bleed again, you mark 
my words. Perfect ass; they say she’s got diamonds in every 
hotel in the country.” 

When they arrived at the scene of the fire the poor old earl 
took one glimpse at the melancholy morgue and turned away his 
face, overcome by the spectacle. He said: 

“It is too true, Hawkins—recognition is impossible, not one 
of the five could be identified by its nearest friend. You make 
the selection, I can’t bear it.” 

“Which one had I better——_” 
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“Oh, take any of them. Pick out the best one.” 

However, the officers assured the earl—for they knew him, 
everybody in Washington knew him—that the position in which 
these bodies were found made it impossible that any one of them 
could be that of his noble young kinsman. They pointed out the 
spot where, if the newspaper account was correct, he must have 
sunk down to destruction ; and at a wide distance from this spot 
they showed him where the young man must have gone down in 
case he was suffocated in his room; and they showed him still a 
third place, quite remote, where he might possibly have found his 
death if perchance he tried to escape by the side exit toward the 
rear. The old Colonel brushed away a tear and said to ’ 
Hawkins— 

“As it turns out, there 
was something prophetic in my 
fears, Yes, it’s a matter of 
ashes. Will you kindly step 
to a grocery and fetch a couple 
more baskets?” 

Reverently they got a 
basket of ashes from each of 
those now hallowed spots, and 
carried them home to consult * 
as to the best manner of for- — 
warding them to England, and also 
to give them an opportunity to 
“lie in state,” a mark of respect 
which the Colonel deemed obligatory, 
considering the high rank of the 
deceased. 

They set the baskets on the table 
in what was formerly the library, 
drawing-room, and workshop—now the 
Hall of Audience—and went upstairs « soox ong GLimpse AT THE MELANCHOLY 
to the lumber room to see if they wens." 
could find a British flag to use as a 
part of the outfit proper to the lying in state. A moment later, 
Lady Rossmore came in from the street and caught sight of the 
baskets just as old Jinny crossed her field of vision. She quite 
lost her patience, and said— 

** Well, what will you do next? What in the world possessed 
you to clutter up the parlor table with these baskets of ashes?” 
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“ Ashes?” And she came to look. She put up her hands in 
pathetic astonishment. ‘ Well, I never see de like!” 

** Didn’t you do it ?” 

“Who, me? Clah to goodness it’s de fust time I’ve sot eyes 
on ’em, Miss Polly. Dat’s Dan’l! Dat ole moke is losin’ his 
mine.” 

But it wasn't Dan’l, for he was called, and denied it. 

** Dey ain't no way to ’splain dat wen hit’s one er dese-yer 
common currences, a body kin reckon maybe de cat * 

“Oh!” and a shudder shook Lady Rossmore to her foundations. 
“*T see it all. Keep away from them—they're his.” 

** His, m’lady?” 

** Yes, your young Marse Sellers from England that's burnt 


” 
. 





up 

She was alone with the ashes—alone before she could take 
half a breath. Then she went after Mulberry Sellers, purposing 
to make short work with his programme, whatever it might be ; 
‘‘for,” said she, ‘‘when his sentimentals are up, he’s a numskull, 
and there’s no knowing what extravagance he'll contrive, if you 
let him alone.” She found him. He had found the flag, and was 
bringing it. When she heard that his idea was to have the 
remains “lie in state, and invite the Government and the public,” 
she broke it up. She said— 

‘** Your intentions are all right—they always are—you want to 
do honor to the remains, and surely nobody can find any fault 
with that, for he was your kin ; but you are going the wrong way 
about it, and you will see it yourself if you stop and think. You 
can't file around a basket of ashes trying to look sorry for it, and 
make a sight that is really solemn, because the solemner it is, the 


‘whore it isn’t—anybody can see tMat. It would be so with one 


basket ; it would be three times so with three. Well, it stands to 
reason that if it wouldn’t be solemn with one mourner, it wouldn’t 
with a procession—and there would be five thousand people here. 
I don’t know but it would be pretty near ridiculous; I think it 
would. No, Mulberry, they can't lie in state—it would be a 
mistake. Give that up, and think of something else.” 

' So he gave it up, and not reluctantly, when he had thought it 
over, and realised how right her instinct was. He concluded to 
merely sit up with the remains; just himself and Hawkins. Even 
this seemed a doubtful attention, to his wife, but she offered no 
objection, for it was plain that he had a quite honest and simple- 
hearted desire to do the friendly and honorable thing by these 
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forlorn poor relics which could command no hospitality in this far- 
off land of strangers but his. He draped the flag about the 
baskets, put some crape on the door-knob, and said with satis- 
faction— 

** There—he is as comfortable, now, as we can make him in 
the circumstances. Except—yes, we must strain a point there— 
one must do as one would wish to be done by—he must have it.” 

** Have what, dear?” 

* Hatchment.” 

The wife felt that the house-front 
was standing about all it could well 
stand in that way ; the prospect 
of another stunning decoration 
of that nature distressed her, 
and she wished the thing 
had not occurred to him. 
She said, hesitatingly— 
*« But I thought such 

an honor as that 
wasn’t allowed to 
any but very very 
near relations, 
who——” 


», . 
‘ > 
; 7 te. \N 


















* LADY ROSSMORE AND HER DAUGHTER ASSISTED AT THE SITTING UP.’ 


“Right, you are quite right, my lady, perfectly right; but 
there aren’t any nearer relatives than relatives by usurpation. 
We cannot avoid it, we are slaves of aristocratic custom, and 
must submit.” 

The hatchments were unnecessarily generous, each being as 
large as a blanket, and they were unnecessarily volcanic, too, as 
to variety and violence of color, but they pleased the earl’s bar- 
baric eye, and they satisfied his taste for symmetry and complete- 
ness, too, for they left no waste room to speak of on the house- 
front. 

Lady Rossmore and her daughter assisted at the sitting-up till 
Mear midnight, and helped the gentlemen to consider what ought 
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to be done next with the remains. Rossmore thought they ought 
to be sent home—with a committee and resolutions—at once. 
But the wife was doubtful. She said : 

** Would you send all of the baskets ? ” 

** Oh, yes, all.” 

** All at once ? ” 

“To his father? Oh, no—by no means. Think of the shock. 
No—one at a time; break it to him by degrees.” 

** Would that have that effect, father? ” 

“Yes, my daughter. Remember, you are young and elastic, 
but he is old. To send him the whole at once might well be more 
than he could bear. But mitigated—one basket at a time, with 
restful intervals between, he would be used to it by the time he 
got all of him. And sending him in three ships is safer anyway, 
on account of wrecks and storms.” 

**T don’t like the idea, father. If I were his father it would 
be dreadful to have him coming in that-—in that———” 

*« On the instalment plan,” suggested Hawkins, gravely, and 
proud of being able to help. 

“« Yes—dreadful to have him coming in that incoherent way 
There would be the strain of suspense upon me all the time. To 
have so depressing a thing as a funeral impending, delayed, wait- 
ing, unaccomplished 5 

“Oh, no, my child,” said the earl, reassuringly, ‘‘ there would 
be nothing of that kind; so old a gentleman could not endure a 
long-drawn suspense like that. There will be three funerals.” 

Lady Rossmore looked up surprised, and said— 

“ How is that going to make it easier for him? It’s a total 
mistake, to my mind. He ought to be buried all at once; I’m 
sure of it.” 

‘*T should think so, too,” said Hawkins. 

** And certainly J should,” said the daughter. 

** You are all wrong,” said the earl. ‘ You will see it your- 
selves if you think. Only one of these baskets has got him in it.” 

“‘Very well, then,” said Lady Rossmore, “the thing is perfectly 
simple—bury that one.” 

** Certainly,” said Lady Gwendolen. 

** But it is not simple,” said the earl, ‘because we do not know 
which basket he is in. We know he is in one of them, but that is 
all we do know. You see now, I reckon, that I was right; it 
takes three funerals, there is no other way.” 

“And three graves, and three monuments, and three inscrip- 
tions ?" asked the daughter. 
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* Well—yes—to do it right. That is what 
I should do.” 

‘It could not be done so, father. Each 
of the inscriptions would give the same 
name and the same facts, and say that 
he was under each and all of 
these monuments, and that 
would not answer at all.” 

The earl nestled uncom- 
fortably in his chair. 

“No,” he said, “ that is 
an objection. That is a 
serious objection. I see no 
way out.” 

There was a general silence 
for awhile. Then Hawkins 
said— 

“‘It seems to me that if 
we mixed the three ramifi- 
cations together-——” we YD 

The earl grasped him by “IT COYLD NOT BE DONE SO, FATHER" 
the hand and shook it gratefully. 

“It solves the whole problem,” he said. ‘One ship, one 
funeral, one grave, one monument—it is admirably conceived. It 
does you honor, Major Hawkins; it has relieved me of a most 
painful embarrassment and distress, and it will save that poor 
stricken old father much suffering. Yes, he shall go over in one 
basket.” 

** When ?” asked the wife. 

*« To-morrow—-immediately, of course.” 

“I would wait, Mulberry.” 

“Wait? Why?” 

“You don’t want to break that childless old man’s heart?” 

“God knows I don’t!” 

“Then wait till he sends for his son’s remains. If you do 
that, you will never have to give him the last and sharpest pain a 
parent can know—I mean, the certainty that his son is dead. For 
he will never send.” 

“Why won't he?” 

“ Because to send—and find out the truth—would rob him of 
the one precious thing left him, the uncertainty, the dim hope that 
maybe, after all, his boy escaped, and he will see him again some 
day.” 
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« Why, Polly, he'll know by the papers that he was burnt up.” 

“‘ He won’t let himself believe the papers ; he'll argue against 
anything and everything that proves his son is dead; and he will 
keep that up and live on it, and on nothing else till he dies. But 
if the remains should actually come, and be put before that poor 
old dim-hoping soul 4 





‘Oh, my God, they never shall! Polly, you’ve saved me from 
a crime, and I’ll bless you for it always. Now we know what todo 
We'll place them reverently away, and he shall never know.” 





“ WHAT NAME ?” 


CHAPTER X. 

C71 HE young Lord 
a Berkeley, with 
the fresh air of freedom 
in his nostrils, was 
feeling invincibly 
strong for his new 
career; and yet—and’ 
yet—if the fight should 
prove a very very hard 
one at first, very dis- 
couraging, very taxing 
on untoughened moral sinews, he might in some weak moment 
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want to retreat. Not likely, of course, but possibly that might 
happen. And so on the whole it might be pardonable caution to 
burn his bridges behind him. Oh, without doubt. He must not 
stop with advertising for the owner of that money, but must put 
it where he could not borrow from it himself, meantime, under 
stress of circumstances. So he went down town, and put in his 
advertisement, then went to a bank and handed in the 500 dollars 
for deposit. 

“What name?” 

He hesitated and coloured a little; he had forgotten to make a 
selection. He now brought out the first one that suggested itself— 

** Howard Tracy.” 

When he was gone the clerk, marvelling, said— 

“The cowboy blushed.” 

The first step was accomplished. The money was still under 
his command and at his disposal, but the next step would dispose 
of that difficulty. He went to another bank and drew upon the first 
bank for the 500 dollars by check. The money was collected and 
deposited a second time to the credit of Howard Tracy. He was 
asked to leave a few samples of his signature, which hedid. Then 
he went away, once more proud and of perfect courage, saying— 

“No help for me now, for henceforth I couldn’t draw that 
money without identification, and that has become legally impos- 
sible. No resources to fall back on. It is work or starve from 
now to the end. I am ready and not afraid!” 

Then he sent this cablegram to his father. 

“Escaped unhurt from burning hotel. Have taken fictitious 
name. Good-bye.” 

During the first few days he kept the fact diligently before his 
mind that he was in a land where there was “ work and bread for 
all.” In fact, for convenience sake he fitted it to a little tune, and 
hummed it to himself; but as time wore on the fact itself began to 
take on a doubtful look, and next the tune got fatigued, and 
presently ran down and sto, »ed. His first effort was to get an 
upper clerkship in one of the departments, where his Oxford 
education would come into play and do him service. But he stood 
no chance whatever. There, competency was no recommendation ; 
political backing, without competency, was worth six of it. He 
was glaringly English, and that was necessarily against him in the 
political centfe of a nation where both parties prayed for the Irish 
cause on the house tops, and blasphemed it in the cellar. By his 

dress he was a cowboy ; that won him respect when his back was 
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not turned—but it couldn’t get a clerkship for him. But he had 
said, jn a rash moment, that he would wear those clothes till the 
owner or the owner’s friends caught sight of them and asked for 
that money, and his conscience would not let him retire from that 
engagement now. 


At the end of a week 
things were beginning to 
wear rather a startling 
look. He had hunted 
everywhere for work, de- 
scending gradually the 
scale of quality, until ap- 
parently he had sued for 
all the various kinds of 
work a man without a 
special calling might hope 
to be able to do except 
ditching and the other 
coarse manual sorts— 
and had got neither work 
nor the promise of it. 

He was mechanically 
turning over the leaves 
of his diary, meanwhile, 
and now his eye fell upon 
the first record made after 
he was burnt out : 

“‘T myself did not doubt 
my stamina before; nobody 
could doubt it now, if they 
could see how I am housed, 
| and realize that I feel abso- 
lutely no disgust with these 
quarters, but am as serenely 
content with them as any dog would be in a similar kennel. Terms, twenty- 
five dollars a week. I said I would start at the bottom. I have kept my 
word.” 

A shudder went quaking through him, and he exclaimed— 

«« What have I been thinking of ? This the bottom! Mooning 
along a whole week, and these terrific expenses climbing and 
climbing all the time! I must end this folly straightway.” 

He settled up at once and went forth to find less sumptuous 
lodgings. He had to wander to and fro and seek with diligence, 








TURNING OVER THE LEAVES OF HIS DIARY.” 
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but he succeeded. They made him pay in advance—four dollars 
and a half; this secured both bed and food for a week. The good- 
natured, hard-worked landlady took him up three flights of narrow, 
uncarpeted stairs, and delivered him into his room. There were 





“WENT FORTH TO FIND LESS SUMPTUOUS LODGINGS.” 
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two double bedsteads in it and one single one. He would be 
allowed to sleep alone in one of the double beds until some new 
boarder should come; but he wouldn’t be charged extra. 

So he would presently be required to sleep with some stranger ! 
The thought of it made him sick. Mrs. Marsh, the landlady, was 
very friendly, and hoped he would like her house—they all liked it, 
she said. 

‘«« And they're a very nice set of boys. They carry on a good 
deal, but that’s their fun. You see, this room opens right into 
this back one, and sometimes they’re all in one and sometimes in 
the other ; and hot nights they all sleep on the roof when it don’t 
rain. They get out there the minute it’s hot enough. The 
season’s so early that they’ve already had a night or two up there. 
If you like to go up and pick out a place, you can. You'll find 
chalk in the side of the chimney where there’s a brick wanting. 
You just take the chalk and—but, of course, you’ve done it before.” 

‘¢ Oh, no, I haven't.” 

“‘ Why, of course, you haven’t—what am I thinking of? Plenty 
of room on the Plains without chalking, Ill be bound. Well, you 
just chalk out a place the size of a blanket anywhere on the tin 
that ain’t already marked off, you know, and that’s your property. 
You and your bed-mate take turn-about carrying up the blankets 
and pillows and fetching them down again; or one carries them 
up and the other fetches them down—you fix it the way you like, 
you know. You'll like the boys, they're everlasting sociable— 
except the printer. He's the one that sleeps in that single bed— 
the strangest creature; why, I don’t believe you could get that 
man to sleep with another man not if the house was afire. Mind 
you, I’m not just talking, I know. The boys tried him to see. 
They took his bed out one night, and so when he got home about 
three in the morning—he was on a morning paper then, but he’s 
on an evening one now—there wasn’t any place for him but with 
the iron-moulder ; and, if you'll believe me, he just set up the rest 
of the night—he did, honest. They say he’s cracked, but it ain’t 
so, he’s English—they’re awful particular. You won't mind my 
saying that? You—you’re English ?” 

at 

‘TI thought so. I could tell it by the way you mispronounce 
the words that’s got a’s in them, you know, such ag saying lofi 
when you mean laff—but you'll get over that. He’s a right down 
good fellow, and a little sociable with the photographer’s boy and 
the caulker and the blacksmith that work in the navy yard, but not 
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so much so with the others. The fact is, though it’s private, and 
the others don't know it, he’s a kind of an aristocrat, his father 
being a doctor, and you know what style that is—in England, I 
mean, because in this country a doctor ain’t so very much, even if 
he's that. But over there, of course, it’s different. So this chap 
had a falling out with his father, and was pretty high strung, and 
just cut for this country, and the first he knew he had to get to 
work or starve. Well, he’d been to cdllege, you see, and so he 
judged he was all right—did you say anything ?” 
** No—I only sighed.” 








“WOULD THERE BE ANY HARM IN IT?” 


«¢ And there’s where he was 
mistaken. Why, he mighty 
near starved. And I reckon 
he would have starved, sure 
enough, if some jour’ printer 
or other hadn’t took pity on 





him, and got him a place as apprentice. So he learnt the trade, 
and then he was all right—-but it was a close call. Once he thought 
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he had got to haul in his pride and holler for his father, and 
—why you're sighing again. Is anything the matter with you? 
Does my clatter e 

“Oh, dear, no. Pray go on—I like it.” 

“* Yes, you see he’s been over here ten years ; he’s twenty-eight 
now, and he ain’t pretty well satisfied in his mind, because he 
can’t get reconciled to being a mechanic and associating with 
mechanics, he being, as he says to me, a gentleman, which is 
a pretty plain letting on that the boys ain’t, but, of course, I 
know enough not to let that cat out of the bag.” 

“« Why—would there be any harm in it ?” 

“Harm in it? They'd lick him, wouldn’t they? Wouldn't 
you ? Of course you would. Don’t you ever let a man say you ain't 
a gentleman in this country. But laws, what am I thinking 
about? I reckon a body would think twice before he said a cow- 
boy wasn’t a gentleman. 

A trim, active, slender, and very pretty girl of about eighteen 
walked into the room now, in the most satisfied and unembarrassed 
way. She was cheaply but smartly and gracefully dressed, and 

Fog the mother’s quick glance 
at the stranger’s face as 
he rose, was of a kind 
which inquires what effect 
has been produced, and 
expects to find indications 
. of surprise and admiration. 

“ This is my daugh- 
ter Hattie—we call her 
‘Puss.’ It’s the new 
boarder, Puss.” This with- 
4 out rising. 

The young English- 
man made the awkward 
bow common to his nation- 
ality and time of life in 
circumstances of delicacy 
and difficulty, and these 
words of that sort; for 
being taken by surprise, 
his natural, life-long self 
sprang to the front, and 
that self, of course, would 








“BEFORE THE WRECK OF A CHEAP MIRROR.” 
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not know just how to act when introduced to a chambermaid, or 
to the heiress of a mechanics’ boarding-house. His other self 
—the self which recognised the equality of all men—would 
have managed the thing better, if it hadn’t been caught off 
guard and robbed of its chance. The young girl paid no 
attention to the bow, but put out her hand frankly and gave the 
stranger a friendly shake, and said— 

** How do you do?” 

Then she marched to the one washstand in the room, tilted 
her head this way and that before the wreck of a cheap mirror that 
hung over it, dampened her fingers with her tongue, perfected the 
circle of a little lock of hair that was pasted against her forehead, 
then began to busy herself with the slops. 

“Well, I must be going—it’s getting towards supper time. 
Make yourself at home, Mr. Tracy, you'll hear the bell when it’s 
ready.” 

The landlady took her tranquil departure, without commanding 
either of the young people to vacate the room. The young man 
wondered a little that a mother who seemed so honest and respect- 
able should be so thoughtless, and was reaching for his hat, intend- 
ing to disembarrass the girl of his presence ; but she said— 

** Where are you going ?” 

“Well, nowhere in particular, but as I am only in the way 
here——” 

“Why, who said you were in the way? Sit down—lI’ll move 
you when you are in the way.” 

She was making the beds now. He sat down and watched 
her deft and diligent performance. 

“‘ What gave you that notion? Do you reckon I need a whole 
room just to make up a bed or two in?” 

‘Well, no, it wasn’t that exactly. We are away up here in an 
empty house, and your mother being gone Z 

The girl interrupted him with an amused laugh, and said— 

‘“‘ Nobody to protect me? Bless you, I don’t need that. I’m 
not afraid. I might be if I was alone, because I do hate ghosts, 
and I don't deny it. Not that I believe in them, for I don’t. I’m 
only just afraid of them.” 

“ How can you be afraid of them if you don’t believe in them?” 

“Oh, J know the how of it—that’s too many for me; I only 
know it’s so. It's the same with Maggie Lee.” 

“Who is that ?” 
** One of the boarders; young lady that works in the factory.” 
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‘“¢ She works in a factory ?” 

“Yes. Shoe factory.” 

** In a shoe factory ; and you call her a young lady?” 

‘** Why she’s only twenty-two; what should you call her?” 

“I wasn’t thinking of her age, I was thinking of the title. 
The fact is, I came away from England to get from artificial forms 
—for artificial forms suit artificial people only—and here you've 
got them too. I’m sorry. I hoped you had only men and women ; 
everybody equal ; no differences in rank.” 

The girl stopped with 
a pillow in her teeth, and 
the case spread open below 
it, contemplating him from 
under her brows with a 
slightly puzzled expression. 
She released the pillow and 
said— 

“Why, they are all 
equal. Where’s any differ- 
ence in rank ? ” 

“Tf you call a factory 
girl a young lady, what do 
you call the President's 
wife ?” 

‘‘ Call her an old one.” 

**Oh, you make age 
the only distinction ?” 

‘There ain’t any other 
to make as far as I can 
see.” 

‘“* Then all women are 
ladies ? ” 

“Certainly they are. 
All the respectable ones.” 

“Well, that puts a 

better face on it. Cer- 

“ STOPPED WITH A PILLOW IN HER TEETH.” tainly there is no harm 
in a title which is given.to everybody. It is only an offence and 
a wrong when it is restricted toa favored few. But Miss— 
er——” 

“ Hattie.” 

“‘ Miss Hattie, be frank; confess that the title isn’t accorded by 
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everybody to everybody. The rich American doesn't call her 
cook a lady—isn’t that so?” 

‘Yes, it’s so. What of it?” 

He was surprised and a little disappointed to see that his 
almirable shot had produced no perceptible effect. 

** What of it?” he said. ‘“* Why this: equality is not conceded 
here after all, and the Americans are no better off than the 
English. In fact, there’s no difference.” 

“ Now, what an idea. There's nothing in a title except what 
is put into it—you'’ve said that yourself. Suppose the title is 
clean, instead of lady. You get that ?” 

“I believe so. Instead of speaking of a woman as a /ady, 
you substitute clean and say she’s a clean person. 

“That’s it. In England the swell folks don’t speak of the 
working people as gentlemen and ladies ?” 

** Oh, no.” 

*“‘ And the working people don’t call themselves gentlemen and 
ladies ?” 

** Certainly not.” 

** So if you used the other word there 
wouldn’t be any change. The swell people 
wouldn't call anybody but themselves | 
** clean,” and those others would drop sort | 
of meekly into their way of talking and | i 
they wouldn't call themselves clean. We iF 
don’t do that way here. Everybody calls - Te / 
himself a lady or gentleman, and thinks he Yy ' 
is, and don’t care what anybody else thinks ‘7 
him so long as he don’t say it out loud. 
You think there's no difference. You 
knuckle down and we don’t. Ain't that a 
difference ?” 

‘It is a difference I hadn’t thought of ; 
I admit that. Still—calling one’s self a iia. \ 
lady doesn’t—er Yarn 

**T wouldn’t go on if I were you.” ‘WR 
Howard Tracy turned his head to see 









who it might be that had introduced this “! ¥°V4>¥’T Go ON IF 1 WERE You. 


remark. It was a short man about forty years old, with sandy 
hair, no beard, and a pleasant face badly freckled, but alive and 
intelligent, and he wore slop-shop clothing, which was neat, 
but showed wear. He had come from the front room beyond the 
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hall, where he had left his hat, and he had a chipped and 
cracked white wash-bowl in his hand. The girl came and took 
the bowl. 

“T’ll get it for you. You go right ahead and give it to him, 
Mr. Barrow. He’s the new boarder—Mr. Tracy—and I'd just got 
to where it was getting too deep for me.” 

* Much obliged if you will, Hattie. I was coming to borrow 
of the boys.” He sat down at his ease on an old trunk, and said, 
“I’ve been listening and got interested ; and, as I was saying, I 
wouldn't go on, if I were you. You see where you are coming to, 
don’t you? Calling yourselfa lady doesn’t elect you; that is 
what you were going to say ; and you saw that if you said it you 
were going to run right up against another difference that you 
hadn't thought of, to wit, whose right is it to do the electing? 
Over there, twenty thousand people in a million elect themselves 
gentlemen and ladies, and the nine hundred and eighty thousand 
accept that decree and swallow the affront which it puts upon 
them. Why, if they didn’t accept it, it wouldn’t be an election ; it 
would be a dead letter and have no force at all. Over here the 
twenty thousand would-be exclusives come up to the polls and vote 
themselves to be ladies and gentlemen. But the thing doesn’t 
stop there. The nine hundred and eighty thousand come and vote 
themselves to be ladies and gentlemen, too, and that elects the 
whole nation. Since the whole million vote themselves ladies and 
gentlemen, there is no question about that election. It does make 
absolute equality, and there is no fiction about it; while over 
yonder the inequality (by decree of the infinitely feeble, and 
consent of the infinitely strong) is also absolute—as real and 
absolute as our equality.” 

' Tracy had shrunk promptly into his English shell when this 
speech began, notwithstanding he had now been in severe training 
several weeks for contact and intercourse with the common herd 
on the common herd’s terms; but he lost no time in pulling 
himself out again, and so by the time the speech was finished his 
valves were open once more, and he was forcing himself to accept 
without resentment the common herd’s frank fashion of dropping 
sociably into other people’s conversations unembarrassed and un- 
invited. The process was not very difficult this time, for. the 
man’s smile and voice and manner were persuasive and winning. 
Tracy would even have liked him on the spot, but for the fact— 
fact which he was not really aware of—that the equality of men 
was not yet a reality to him, it was only a theory; the mind per- 
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not know just how to act when introduced to a chambermaid, or 
to the heiress of a mechanics’ boarding-house. His other self 
—the self which recognised the equality of all men—would 
have managed the thing better, if it hadn’t been caught off 
guard and robbed of its chance. The young girl paid no 
attention to the bow, but put out her hand frankly and gave the 
stranger a friendly shake, and said— 

** How do you do?” 

Then she marched to the one washstand in the room, tilted 
her head this way and that before the wreck of a cheap mirror that 
hung over it, dampened her fingers with her tongue, perfected the 
circle of a little lock of hair that was pasted against her forehead, 
then began to busy herself with the slops. 

‘Well, I must be going—it’s getting towards supper time. 
Make yourself at home, Mr. Tracy, you'll hear the bell when it's 
ready.” 

The landlady took her tranquil departure, without commanding 
either of the young people to vacate the room. The young man 
wondered a little that a mother who seemed so honest and respect- 
able should be so thoughtless, and was reaching for his hat, intend- 
ing to disembarrass the girl of his presence ; but she said— 

** Where are you going ?” 

“Well, nowhere in particular, but as I am only in the way 
here Z 

“Why, who said you were in the way? Sit down—I’ll move 
you when you are in the way.” 

She was making the beds now. He sat down and watched 
her deft and diligent performance. 

“‘ What gave you that notion? Do you reckon I need a whole 
room just to make up a bed or two in?” 

‘“‘ Well, no, it wasn’t that exactly. We are away up here in an 
empty house, and your mother being gone a 

The girl interrupted him with an amused laugh, and said— 

“‘ Nobody to protect me? Bless you, I don’t need that. I’m 
not afraid. I might be if I was alone, because I do hate ghosts, 
and I don't deny it. Not that I believe in them, for I don’t. I’m 
only just afraid of them.” 

“‘ How can you be afraid of them if you don’t believe in them?” 

“Oh, J know the how of it—that’s too many for me; I only 
know it’s so. It's the same with Maggie Lee.” 

“Who is that?” 

* One of the boarders; young lady that works in the factory.” 
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«¢ She works in a factory ?” 

“Yes. Shoe factory.” 

‘In a shoe factory ; and you call her a young lady ?” 

‘“‘ Why she’s only twenty-two; what should you call her?” 

“I wasn’t thinking of her age, I was thinking of the title. 
The fact is, I came away from England to get from artificial forms 
—for artificial forms suit artificial people only—and here you've 
got them too. I’m sorry. I hoped you had only men and women ; 
everybody equal; no differences in rank.” 

The girl stopped with 
a pillow in her teeth, and 
the case spread open below 
it, contemplating him from 
under her brows with a 
slightly puzzled expression. 
She released the pillow and 
said— 

“Why, they are all 
equal. Where's any differ- 
ence in rank ?” 

“‘ If you call a factory 
girl a young lady, what do 
you call the President's 
wife ?” 

** Call her an old one.” 

‘““Oh, you make age 
the only distinction ?” 

‘“« There ain’t any other 
to make as far as I can 
see.” 

“ Then all women are 
ladies ?” 

“Certainly they are. 
All the respectable ones.” 

“Well, that puts a 

better face on it. Cer- 





“STOPPED WITH A PILLOW IN HER TEETH.” tainly there is no harm 
in a title which is given to everybody. It is only an offence and 
a wrong when it is restricted toa favored few. But Miss— 
er re 

“ Hattie.” 


“ Miss Hattie, be frank; confess that the title isn’t accorded by 
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everybody to everybody. The rich American doesn't call her 
cook a lady—isn’t that so?” 

‘Yes, it’s so. What of it?” 

He was surprised and a little disappointed to see that his 
admirable shot had produced no perceptible effect. 

** What of it?” he said. ‘“* Why this: equality is not conceded 
here after all, and the Americans are no better off than the 
English. In fact, there’s no difference.” 

** Now, what an idea. There's nothing in a title except what 
is put into it—you’ve said that yourself. Suppose the title is 
clean, instead of lady. You get that ?” 

“I believe so. Instead of speaking of a woman as a lady, 
you substitute clean and say she’s a clean person. 

“That's it. In England the swell folks don’t speak of the 
working people as gentlemen and ladies ?” 

** Oh, no.” 

** And the working people don’t call themselves gentlemen and 
ladies ?” 

** Certainly not.” 

*« So if you used the other word there 

wouldn’t be any change. The swell people 
wouldn't call anybody but themselves 
** clean,” and those others would drop sort 
of meekly into their way of talking and 
they wouldn't call themselves clean. We 
don’t do that way here. Everybody calls 
himself a lady or gentleman, and thinks he 
is, and don’t care what anybody else thinks 
him so long as he don’t say it out loud. 
You think there's no difference. You 
knuckle down and we don’t. Ain't that a 
difference ?” 

“It is a difference I hadn't thought of ; 
I admit that. Still—calling one’s self a 
lady doesn’t—er o 

“T wouldn’t go on if I were you.” 

Howard Tracy turned his head to see 
who it might be that had introduced this “! ¥°C+P"’T Go ON IF 1 WERE Yoe 
remark. It was a short man about forty years old, with sandy 
hair, no beard, and a pleasant face badly freckled, but alive and 
intelligent, and he wore slop-shop clothing, which was neat, 
but showed wear. He had come from the front room beyond the 
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hall, where he had left his hat, and he had a chipped and 
cracked white wash-bowl in his hand. The girl came and took 
the bowl. 

“T'll get it for you. You go right ahead and give it to him, 
Mr. Barrow. He’s the new boarder—Mr. Tracy—and I'd a got 
to where it was getting too deep for me.’ 

“‘ Much obliged if you will, Hattie. I was coming to borrow 
of the boys.” He sat down at his ease on an old trunk, and said, 
“I’ve been listening and got interested ; and, as I was saying, I 
wouldn't go on, if I were you. You see where you are coming to, 
don’t you? Calling yourselfa lady doesn’t elect you; that is 
what you were going to say; and you saw that if you said it you 
were going to run right up against another difference that ycu 
hadn’t thought of, to wit, whose right is it to do the electing? 
Over there, twenty thousand people in a million elect themselves 
gentlemen and ladies, and the nine hundred and eighty thousand 
accept that decree and swallow the affront which it puts upon 
them. Why, if they didn’t accept it, it wouldn’t be an election ; it 
would be a dead letter and have no force at all. Over here the 
twenty thousand would-be exclusives come up to the polls and vote 
themselves to be ladies and gentlemen. But the thing doesn’t 
stop there. The nine hundred and eighty thousand come and vote 
themselves to be ladies and gentlemen, too, and that elects the 
whole nation. Since the whole million vote themselves ladies and 
gentlemen, there is no question about that election. It does make 
absolute equality, and there is no fiction about it; while over 
yonder the inequality (by decree of the infinitely feeble, and 
consent of the infinitely strong) is also absolute—as real and 
absolute as our equality.” 

Tracy had shrunk promptly into his English. shell when this 
speech began, notwithstanding he had now been in severe training 
several weeks for contact and intercourse with the common herd 
on the common herd’s terms; but he lost no time in pulling 
himself out again, and so by the time the speech was finished his 
valves were open once more, and he was forcing himself to accept 
without resentment the common herd's frank fashion of dropping 
sociably into other people’s conversations unembarrassed and un- 
invited. The process was not very difficult this time, for the 
man’s smile and voice and manner were persuasive and winning. 
Tracy would even have liked him on the spot, but for the fact— 
fact which he was not really aware of—that the equality of men 
was not yet a reality to him, it was only a theory; the mind per- 
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ceived, but the man failed to feel it. It was Hattie’s ghost over 
again, merely turned around. Theoretically, Barrow was his 
equal, but it was distinctly distasteful to see him exhibit it. He 
presently said : 

‘*I hope, in all sincerity, that what you have said is true, as 
regards the Americans, for doubts have crept into my mind several 
times. It seemed that the equality must be ungenuine where the 
sign-names of castes were still in vogue; but those sign-names 
have certainly lost their offence, and are wholly neutralised, nulli- 
fied, and harmless, if they are the undisputed property of every 
individual in the nation. I think I realise that caste does not 
exist, and cannot exist, except by common consent of the masses 
outside of its limit. I thought caste created itself, and per- 
petuated itself; but it seems quite true that it only creates itself, 
and is perpetuated by the people whom it despises, and who can 
dissolve it at any time by assuming its mere sign-names them- 
selves.” 

“It’s what I think. There isn’t any power on earth that can 
prevent England’s thirty millions from electing themselves dukes 
and duchesses to-morrow, and calling themselves so. And within 
six months all the former dukes and duchesses would have retired 
from the business. I wish they'd try that. Royalty itself couldn't 
survive such a process. A handful of frowners against thirty 
million laughers in a state of irruption! Why, it’s Herculaneum 
against Vesuvius ; it would take another eighteen centuries to find 
that Herculaneum after the cataclysm. What's a colonel in our 
South? He’s a nobody ; because they are all colonels down there. 
No, Tracy ”"—(shudder from Tracy)—“ nobody in England would 
call you a gentleman, and you wouldn’t call yourself one; and I 
tell you it’s a state of things that makes a man put himself into 
most unbecoming attitudes sometimes—the broad and general 
recognition and acceptance of caste as caste does, mean. Makes 
him do it unconsciously—being bred in him, you see, and never 
thought over and reasoned out. You couldn’t conceive of the 
Matterhorn being flattered by the notice of one of your comely 
little English hills, could you ?” 

“ Why, no.” 

“Well, then, let a man in his right mind try to conceive of 
Darwin feeling flattered by the notice of a princess. It’s so 
grotesque that it—well, it paralyses the imagination. Yet that 
Memnon was flattered by the notice of that statuette; he says so 
himself. The system that can make a god disown his godship and 
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profane it—oh, well, it’s all wrong, it's all wrong, and ought to be 
abolished, I should say.” 

The mention of Darwin brought on 
a literary discussion, and this topic roused 
“such enthusiasm in Barrow that he took 
off his coat and made himself the more 
free and comfortable for it, and detained 
‘him so long that he was still at it when 
the noisy proprietors of the room came 
"shouting and skylarking in, and began 

to romp, scuffle, wash, and otherwise ~ 
"entertain themselves. He lingered yet a 
little longer to offer the hospitalities or 

his room and his book-shelf to Tracy, : 
and ask him a personal question or 


two— 

“What is your trade ?’ 

“ They—well, they call me a cowboy, 
but that is a fancy; I’m not that. I 
haven’t any trade.” 

“What do you work at for your 


, 


living ? x “AND MADE HIMSELF THE MORE 

“Oh, anything—I mean I would FREE AND COMFORTABLE.” 
work at anything I could get to do, but 
thus far I haven’t been able to find an occupation.” 

‘* Maybe I can help you; I'd like to try.” 

“‘T shall be very glad. I’ve tried myself to weariness. 

“Well, of course, where a man hasn't a regular trade he’s 
pretty bad off in this world. What you need, I reckon, was less 
book learning and more bread-and-butter learning. I don’t know 
what your father could have been thinking of. You ought to have 
had a trade, you ought to have had a trade, by a/J means. But 
never mind about that; we'll stir up something to do, I guess. 
And don’t you get home-sick ; that’s a bad business. We'll talk 
the thing over and look around a little. You'll come out all right. 
Wait for me—I’ll go down to supper with you.” 

By this time Tracy had achieved a very friendly feeling for 
Barrow, and would have called him a friend, maybe, if not taken 
too suddenly on a straight-out requirement to realize on his 
theories. He was glad of his society, anyway, and was feeling 
lighter hearted than before. Also he was pretty curious to know 
what vocation it might be which had furnished Barrow such a 
large acquaintanceship with books and allowed him so much time 


to read. 
(Te be continued.) 
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The gipsy has always been my ideal Idler. He is 


. Sims the aristocratic vagabond as the tramp is the plebeian. 
goeth on I have spent a good many hours on the road with pro- 
tramp. fessional tramps, and found them generous people. 


They were always ready to share a raw turnip with me 
in exchange for some of my loose silver. My objection to tramps 
is that you never quite know what to make of them. [ tramped 
once from Hatfield to London with a fearful bundle of rags, and 
when we got to Barnet I took him into the Red Lion and stood 
him a bottle of champagne. It was. Moet and Chandon. I 
thought I was giving him the luxury of his life—something that 
he would tell his grandchildren about in years to come. He 
drained his glass, picked up the bottle, looked at the label and said, 
** Hm—the only champagne I really care for is Perier Jouet 74.” 


* *% * * 
I dropped all interest in tramps after that, and took 


He loseth to gipsies. When I was writing “‘The Romany 
his friend. Rye” I studied the Romany language, and got some 


telling short sentences and some effective scraps of 
poetry into my head. I once baked a hedgehog, or hétchiwitchi, 
as the gipsies call it, in clay, and tasted it to see how gipsy 
fare would suit me. It was very like roast pork, and gave 
me indigestion for a week. I also went out with a friend and told 
him how the gipsies arranged pdtrins, or little heaps of leaves, 
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at two cross-roads so that the loiterers could follow the tribe. 
Then I lost my friend, and went on ahead, and left pdtrins by the 
way. He got mixed ever the heaps, and wandered into a farmyard, 
where he was badly bitten by a bull-dog, and became a melancholy 
man. For years afterwards he lived in hourly dread of hydro- 
phobia, and swelled to an enormous size through drinking cold 
water every five minutes to make sure that he had not taken an 
aversion to it. During the last hydrophobia scare he summoned 
me—his own familiar friend—for letting a little toy terrier sit on 
my front doorstep unmuzzled. 
* *% * * 
The first time I met a real gipsy was on Tunbridge 

Wells Common. He was having a fight outside his He is sent to 
tent with a farm labourer. I first of all called out— Ratavalo 
“Sor shan, pala? rinkeno satlo si” (How do you Bengesko Tem. 
do, brother? A beautiful morning), and when he took no 
notice I sang to a tune of my own : 

Well done, my gorgio, 

Del him adré the m@i again ; 

S’help mi dearie divel, 

You can mill Kusht6. 
Then the gipsy left off fighting, and came across to me and told 
me to mind my own business for a mumply gorgio that I was, 
and I might go to ratavalo bengesko tem, which being interpreted 
meant S/eol, with the traces of slaughter about it. 

* * * * 
I neglected the Romany tongue for some time after 

that until one day I found myself in Granada. The He findeth 
Granada gipsies are famous, and live under the  gipsy life 
Alhambra Hill. I managed to get on friendly terms expensive. 
with the King of the Granada gipsies through an 
interpreter, and he invited me to come and spend an evening with 
him. He had prepared a little féte for me.. The gipsy lads and 
lasses obliged me with a gipsy dance and several gipsy songs, and 
also drank my health in bumpers which I found I was expected to 
provide. I was so delighted with my gipsy friends that I deter- 
mined to try my Romany on them, and to my intense delight I 
succeeded in making myself understood. At least I asked the 
King in Spanish if he understood, and he replied in the same 
language that he did. I made up my mind to stay for awhile with 
these Spanish gipsies, and I asked the King if I might come and 
spend a week with his tribe. He said I might, and I rose to 
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return to my hotel. Then he held out his hand and informed me 

that the price of the entertainment I had just witnessed was roo 

pesetas. Five pounds for two hours with the gipsies! I paid 

because it was late at night, and the spot was a lonely one, but | 

gave up the idea of a week with them at once. A gipsy life at 
#2 tos. an hour was beyond my modest means. 
* * . * 

It was in Cordova that I tried my Romany again. 


Bad Romany A gipsy guide waiting outside the Fonda Suiza wanted 
saves a good to take me up to the top ot the church tower. I 
man. addressed him in his own language, and he shrugged 


his shoulders and explained in bad French that he 
didn’t speak English. That nettled me, and I refused his 
proffered services. ‘To have my Romany mistaken for English by 
a gipsy was a slight, and I felt it deeply. Soon afterwards all 
Europe rang with the story of an English doctor who had shot a 
gipsy dead in Cordova. The dead man was my guide, and the 
doctor had killed him in self-defence. It was the playful custom 
of Senor Heredia—that was the gipsy’s name—to get a tourist up 
to the top of the tower, rob him, fling him over, and then go down 
and say that the tourist had committed suicide. Had my 
Romany be2n good enough for Heredia to understand I should 
probably have done a Claude Frollo fall from the top of the 
church of Cordova. Whenever I meet a gipsy now I say ‘* Good 
morning!’ and pass on. It is the cheapest and safest way of 
carrying on a conversation with a Romany. 
* * * * 
The average Englishman takes his religion on 


Zangwill Sundays and his Art in the spring. Influences that 
proposeth the = should permeate life are collected in chunks at par- 
abolition of ticular seasons. This is sufficient to prove how little 
catalogues. they are really felt or understood. The Academy 


headache is the due penalty of hypocrisy. It is the 
catalogue that is the greatest coadjutor of cant. If pictures, 
besides being hung, were treated like convicts in becoming merely 
numbers, without names either of painters or subjects, what a 
delightful confusion of critical tongues would ensue! But con- 
ceding that a picture should have the painter’s name, for the sake 
of the artist (or his enemies), I would propose that everything else 
be abolished. It is not unfair to subject pictures to this severe 
test, because of all forms of art painting is the one whose appeal 
is instantaneous, simple and self-complete. If a picture cannot 
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speak for itself, no amount of advocacy will save it. If it 
tells a story (which no good picture should), let it at least do so 
without invoking the aid of the rival art of literature. Literature 
does not ask the assistance of pictures to make its meaning 
clear. Nor, too, is anything gained by calling colours har- 
monies or symphonies. Let such pictures strike their own chords 
and blow their own trumpets. Catalogues of all kinds are but 
props to artistic inefficiency. If dumb show plays did not rely on 
‘books of the words,” pantomime would have to become a finer 
art. If ballets had no thread of narrative attached to them, their 
constructors would be driven to achieve greater intelligibility, or to 
give up trying for it—which were the more gratifying alternative. 
So with the descriptions of symphonies we find in our pro- 
grammes. Why should good music be translated into bad litera- 
ture? Surely each art should be self-sufficient ; developing its 
effects according to its own laws! A melody does not need to be 
painted, nor a picture to be set to music. The graceful evolutions 
of the dance are their own justification. The only case in which 
I would allow a title to a picture is when it is a portrait. That 
is an obvious necessity. Portrait-painting is a branch of art which 
demands recognition. 
* * * * 

The enormous superiority of nature over art is 
shown very forcibly by a study of comparative flower Alden com- 
girls. The Continental flower girl is almost wholly a pares art and 
work of art. Her dress is coquettish, but it is the nature. 
opposite of such a dress as would be devised by an 
unsophisticated person in love with nature. Her manners are 
insinuating, but they are unquestionably artificial; her com- 
plexion is rosy and delicate, but most assuredly it is not natural ; 
and her morals—but this is no place for microscopical investi- 
gation. Now contemplate the London flower girl. She is 
purely, or otherwise, a child of nature. Her clothes are severely 
plain, and are obviously natural rags, for no such rags could be 
made by any artificial process. Her face is far from clean, for 
cleanliness is not an attribute of nature, but pertains to the 
artificial and sophisticated paths of life. Her language is the 
simple, unadorned language of her who has never subjected her 
words to the arbitrary tests of artificial civilisation. Anything 
more truly and thoroughly natural than the London flower girl, 
even to that thirst for gin which is a second nature to girls of her 
class, could hardly be imagined. And this shows the immense 
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superiority of nature over art. At least it ought to show it, but 
somehow it seems as if there were something wrong in my 
illustration, and perhaps I had better withdraw it for repairs. 
* * * * 
What puzzles me is the curious condition of taste 
Hatton is in regard to the stage. Everybody is saying, “‘ Oh, we 
puzzled. want to go to the Theatre to laugh, we don’t want to 
be made miserable.” They have been saying the same 
thing in New York for a year or two. Are we going to get our 
theatrical moods as well as our weather from America? It seems 
like it. But supposing this ‘ make-us-laugh’’ demand were 
applied to any other art than that of the playwright and the actor, 
what would be said? Certain writers on The Idler are supplying 
their share of the comedy that is desirable in literature; but the 
public does not say to the Editors, ‘‘ Give us only fun.” That is 
certainly the cry to-day in regard to the Theatre, unless exception 
be made in the matter of sensation and horror. ‘“ Thrill us or 
make us laugh,” say a minority of playgoers, and it is exactly the 
same in New York. Unfortunately for the Ibsen craze, the public 
does not ask to be shocked with morbid psychology. Wanting 
this, it is very courageous in the Ibsenites to persevere. A friend 
of mine who knows the Norwegian sage says he assuredly did not 
expect to have his dialogues acted, “‘ Pillars of Society” and ‘* The 
Wild Duck” excepted. It never entered into his moody mind 
that the higher culture of young England would be asked to make 
him their ideal dramatist. What is the matter with the public 
taste when such a play as “‘ The Times” does not run, and such a 
play as —— (I leave the selection to the company) does ? 
* * * * 
It has been said over and over again that the 
He moralises public likes plays of the “double intender” class, 
on taste. wants to sit open-mouthed at improper revelations of 
improper society. I could mention a dozen of suc- 
cessful plays that contradict this; and we have at Toole’s a 
notable current example in point. ‘“ Walker, London,” is not, it 
is true, a fine comedy with amoral; but it is a pleasant, fresh 
illustration of manners and customs on the river. Its humour is 
gentle and very prettily set-—London in Arcadia; and it ought to 
be a good sign of the times (which “ The Times ” isn’t) that it is 
successful. I wonder if it isa good sign; it is, of course, for 
Toole and Barrie—I hope it is for the rest of us. I believe any- 
thing that is really good has a very fair chance of making its way 
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whether the taste of the moment is favourable or not. Neverthe- 
less, certain dramatists and managers are having a bad time of it. 
Odd people, the dramatists! When the Abyssinian war broke 
out, I visited the reading-room of the British Museum, and found 
half-a-dozen newspaper correspondents writing their adventures in 
that somewhat unknown country. The other day, I went into a 
fellow’s room in the Temple. He was very busy. On his table 
were half-a-dozen novels, two French comedies, a book of 
epigrams, one ditto of proverbs, and several volumes of anecdotes. 
** What are you doing, old friend?” I asked. ‘“ Writing a new 
and original play,” he replied. 
* * * * 

Why cannot people mind their own business? I 
have heard the question asked often enough, and myself Phillpotts's 
put it times not a few; but upon no occasion has a satis- advice to 
factory answer been forthcoming. Recently, I designed advice-givers. 
to travel from Victoria Railway Station to Regent’s 
Circus, and with that object entered an omnibus known as “ Royal 
Blue.” A woman of commanding nature and ample physical 
endowments sat over against me, and, when I tendered twopence 
to the omnibus conductor, explaining at the same time my destina- 
tion, she accused the official of barefaced attempts to rob a hapless 
passenger, and declared the just fare to bea penny. Finding I 
did not support her in this assertion, she became satirical at my 
expense, and said aloud to a feminine companion that she believed 
that “some of the country people one meets in London like being 
robbed.” Meantime the conductor was explaining to me how he 
should have acted if my lady champion had been aman. The 
good woman’s error arose from a common confusion that obtains 
as to the exact geographical position of Regent’s Circus. She 
confounded it with that other circus known as Piccadilly ; but 
Regent's Circus, properly so called, as gigantic advertisement on 
adjacent building testifies, is one and the same with Oxford Circus. 
It must be painful to thus interest yourself on another's behalf, and 
find him or her so apathetic. I was quite sorry for that woman, 
even while she insulted me. She had meant very well. But 
people who combine a strong sense of justice with a general 
vagueness about facts are apt to get themselves extremely disliked. 
Once only I volunteered some advice and information about a train. 
The result was that a man who wanted to go to the Lake District 
found himself snowed up in Scotland, and I lost a friend. Every 
branch of human knowledge has its own experts. If you are not 
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an expert, don’t be too instructive about anything. People do 
take advice sometimes, at sudden, unexpected moments, and when 
the advice turns out badly, the man who gave it generally hears 


that it has. Again, I ask, what isthe fatal fascination that others’ 
affairs have for everybody ? 


* * * *% 


Eave you noticed that when some subject, about 
Coulson which you have scarcely troubled to think, is, for any 
Kernahan reason, brought directly under your notice, allu- 
reviles the sions to it spring up simultaneously from each quarter 
anonymous of the globe? Sometimes I see in the papers mention 
correspondent. of an author of whom I have never to my knowledge 
heard. After wondering vaguely how it is that I 
have never noticed his name, I dismiss the subject and take up 
the Graphic, Atheneum, or World, and find a view of his house in 
the first, a review of his book in the second, or an interview with 
himself in the third. The remainder of the season I spend in try- 
ing vainly to dodge allusions to this inevitable individual. I 
suppose there is so much to read nowadays that, in skimming the 
papers, we mechanically pass over the names and news in which 
we are not personally interested. The murder of a mother-in- 
law in some little village in which we happen once to have spent 
a holiday catches our eye, and is read with profound attention, 
but we skip the massacre of a thousand Chinamen as trivial and 
unexciting. It was, however, neither about mothers-in-law nor 
massacres that I was about to speak, but about our good friend 
Barr's remarks a little while ago upon the subject of anonymous 
correspondents. After reading what he had to say, I took up 
a literary journal, and the first thing upon which I happened to 
light was an anonymous letter charging a poet of some reputation 
with plagiarising a poet of none. The writer of the letter, who 
had adopted the singularly unoriginal method of stabbing at a 
reputation from behind a sneaking anonymity, signed himself, 
with characteristic inconsistency, ‘‘A Lover of Originality,” and 
quoted two verses of the “‘ poem ” from which the person whom he 
charged with literary theft was declared to have pilfered. Here is 

the first verse :— 

“ More ill and dying! Shall one never rest?” 
He cried. “ There is no peace for sick and dead. 


Ah, who would choose a life so illy blest! 
What am I saying? Lord, what have I said?” 
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Now I am quite prepared to admit that a writer 
who speaks of ‘a life so illy blest” is not unwise to He does not 
inquire in his next line, ‘‘ What am I saying? Lord, _ believe charges 
what have I said?” But that isn’t the point which I of plagiarism. 
wish to discuss. What I contend is, that no charge of 
plagiarism, and least of all when made anonymously, should be 
printed in any periodical until the author who is accused of 
plagiarism has been communicated with, so that the accusation and 
the reply appear together. Many who read the accusation will 
fail to see the defence, and will associate the name of the 
accused person, long after the facts of the matter have been for- 
gotten, with the very serious charge of literary theft. I believe 
that deliberate plagiarism—at all events, among men who have a 
reputation to sustain—is very rare. Here, for example, is an 
instance of three fictionists working out identical plots. I tell the 
story, not because I happen to be mentioned in it, but because it 
has already been put upon record by the President of this 
Club, and because it will be taking a “rise” out of Jerome 
to make him pay for “copy” which consists of his own 
words. ‘I remember one evening, not long ago,” he wrote, 
“ sitting in this very room of minec:with one or two boys. It was 
after supper, and we were smoking and discussing plots—I don't 
mean revolutionary or political plots, necessitating slouched hats, 
black cloaks, and a mysterious walk—but plots to harrow up the 
feelings of magazine readers and theatrical audiences. Poor Philip 
Marston was one of us, and he, puffing contentedly at a big cigar, 
sketched us, Traddles-like, the skeleton of a story he meant 
to write. There was dead silence when he had finished, and I felt 
hurt because it was precisely the same plot that J had thought out 
for a tale J meant to write, and it seemed to me unfair of Marston 
to go and think it out too. And then young Coulson Kernahan 
arose and upset his beer, and fished out from my bookshelves an 
old magazine with the very story in it. He had sneaked it from 
both of us, and published it two years before.” 

* * * * 
People who casually notice the automatic match- 

box distributors in the railway stations have little idea Alden talketh 
of the terrible havoc they have wrought. Hundreds of of the custom 
men who, previous to the invention of these soul and called putting 
pocket destroying machines, were honest, sober, frugal, @ penny in 
and self-respecting, have been entirely ruined by them. _ the slot. 
The young man who fancies that because there is no sin 
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per se in dropping a penny in the slot, and taking out a box of 
matches, little knows the danger that he challenges when first he drops 
the fateful penny. The ease and certainty with which the match- 
box slides into the hand of the victim has‘a fearful fascination. 
The habit of obtaining matches in this way grows upon him with 
terrible rapidity. He cannot pass a railway station without an 
unholy longing to rush in and fill his pocket with matches. Ina 
few short months the victim of the automatic match provider 
becomes a hopeless wreck. Men who are employed in the 
Charing Cross Station will tell you blood-curdling stories of the 
debased victims of this vice, who will spend their last penny in 
matches, and then humbly beg from passing strangers for further 
means to gratify their passion. ‘There are men who daily indulge 
in from ten to twenty boxes of matches, and at times some poor 
wretch, who has become possessed of a shilling, will hasten to 
the accursed machine and try to drain it to the very dregs of 
every match-box that it holds. Reformers should take this 
matter in hand before it is too late. There should be a society 
for the promotion of total abstinence from automatic match-box 
dispensers in every form, and Parliament should be urged to pass 
a law either prohibiting the display of the automatic machines, or 
at least submitting the question of their display to what is called 
‘local option.” 
* * * * 
Yes, and it is not only in his pocket that they ruin 


Jerome aman. They damage his immortal soul. They warp 
regretteth the his moral nature. They wreck his sense of probity 
evil influence of and honour. ‘There is a devil comes out of each one 
the automatic of these machines that tempts a man to crime and sin. 
machine. I am a fairly honest citizen myself, as honesty goes 


nowadays ; but never can I summon up sufficient 
integrity to purchase a box of wax lights or a packet of butter- 
scotch from one of these engines of iniquity without trying to shake 
it into giving me a second consignment for the same penny. That 
I never succeed in my nefarious design, the drawer invariably closing 
with a discourteous and irritating snap just at the very moment 
when victory seems about to crown my efforts, excites within me 
only feelings of sadness and disappointment ; and I have another 
pennyworth, and try again. You see, when doing business with 
an ordinary human tradesman, various considerations occur to you, 
causing you to pause before endeavouring to rob him. You think 
of his wife and children, or you reflect that he may possibly catch 
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you at it, and give you in charge. But from a deal with a cast 
iron automaton all such elevating influences are entirely absent. 
True, there is some shadowy sort of a company concerned 
in the transaction, but who ever felt a kindly emotion towards a 
company! The thing seems made to be robbed. The first one I 
ever saw stirred all the thieving instincts within me that had been 
lying dormant for years. 


* * * * 
Nor am I, by a very long way, the only man 
whose character is being thus automatically deterio- He sheweth 


rated by these instruments of evil. The virtue of the how the auto. 
nations is being drained into their capacious slots, matic machine 
Men come to me—men who, until a year or two ago, corrupteth the 
were honest, upright pew-holders—and gloat as they morals of 
tell me shameful tales of how they have palmed off mankind. 
French pennies upon some unsuspecting sweetstuff 
machine, or of how six of them have tried their weight for the 
price of one. This, by the way, can easily be done. The method 
is very simple. Your first man mounts the stand, drops in his 
penny and makes a note of his weight. Before he gets down, 
let the second man step up and stand beside him. The pointer, 
‘ under the combined weight of the two, will probably fly round as 
far as it can go. Then let the first man slip off gently, and the 
pointer will swing back and record the weight of the second man 
as he stands there alone. You repeat this process until you are 
all weighed. There need not, of course, be only six of you. Any 
number can join in—twenty if need be. Indeed, it is better fun 
with a large number; there is more excitement. A few of us 
found out the trick quite accidentally one day when returning 
from a funeral in the country. My only regret in the matter 
is that it is so seldom I feel I want to know my weight. 
* * * * 
A striking examp'e of the moral depravity engen- 
dered among all classes by. this mechanical method He giveth a sad 
of trade was afforded me one afternoon while I was example. 
waiting for a circle train on the platform of the Temple 
Station. A Richmond train drew up, and a young man, evidently 
dying for a smoke, leapt from a second-class carriage and tried to 
obtain a cigarette out of an automatic cigarette box. But although 
his penny went in all right, the cigarette would not come out. He 
fumbled with the drawer for some time, and then, the guard’s 
whistle sounding, he cursed the machine, and darted back to his 
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seat. Well, there wasn’t a man of us left on that platform that 
didn't try to get that cigarette—the cigarette bought and paid for 
by somebody else. Elderly barristers, returning from work, strolled 
up in a casual way, and shook and worried the box, and then, 
failing to obtain any satisfaction from it, passed away, trying to 
look as if they had been actuated merely by motives of curiosity. 
Editors of high-class papers—men who spent six days out of 
every week teaching morals and good conduct to Europe and 
America—furtively prodded the box with their umbrellas, and when 
they fancied nobody was watching them, pushed lead pencils and 
toothpicks up the slit, and endeavoured to get the cigarette out that 
way. As each passenger tried his dishonest practices upon the box, 
the rest of us, in an agony of anxiety, watched him out of the corners 
of our eyes. I believe that had any man succeeded in obtaining that 
cigarette, we should have fallen upon him ina body and have 
slain him, 
* * * * 
Very often, as I have just shewn, the machine robs 


The meanness _ the customer by taking his penny away from him, and 


and frequent giving him nothing for it. In consequence of this, 
dishonesty of folks who might otherwise .remain honest are com- 
the machine. pelled, in sheer self-defence, to try and cheat the 


machines on every possible occasion; and thus a 
general spirit of guile is fostered through the land. Personally, 
there is nothing I know of that makes me more furious, or that 
arouses more sinful thoughts in my bosom, than being done out of 
my money by one of these soulless automata. If a tradesman 
defrauds me, I can tell him what I think of him. If he is a little 
man, I can kick him. But if I put my hard-earned money into a 
slot, and the drawer won't work, there is no satisfaction for me 
whatever. If I stand and swear at the thing, the passers-by jeer 
at me, and small boys, with unsympathetic voices, call out, ‘‘ What, 
‘ave yer lost yer penny, guvnor?” If I fetch a policeman to it, 
he tells me to write to the company. If I do write to the com- 
pany, they answer that I must have been tampering with the 
mechanism, and threaten me with an action for damages. I saw 
a man late one night, at a lonely suburban station, standing before 
a sweetmeat machine, and using the most fearful language. He 
told me he had put a penny into it—his last penny—under the 
impression it was a fusee vendor, and had obtained a packet of 
hardbake, a thing he never ate. Another time I met a small boy 
on South Kensington platform, sobbing as if his heart would 
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break. He had intended to invest his week’s savings in toffee, 

but-had accidentally put them into the wrong slot, and had thus 

become the :purchaser of an envelope and a sheet of notepaper. 

Misery andcrime; I tell you, are sown broadcast by these machines. 
.* * * * 

I fancy it is not generaliy known among the 
public that the Japanese custom of Hara Kiri has been 
systematically practised for many years past in our 
executive departments of the State and municipality. 
Circumstances have long and insistently pointed to 
this solution of the problem presented by a fact which is con- 
tinually recurring in our official circles, and yet nobody ever 
has guessed the very simple truth. I will confess that I did 
not actually guess it myself, but a strange psychic agitation _ 
stirred my depths one day after I had read a newspaper paragraph 
touching on an administrative scandal; and rest declared itself 
impossible until the i..ystery surrounding the incident had been 
dissolved. Impelled by that mystic impulse within, I cleared at a 
bound the space between me and the Government Inquiry Office 
—that is, the office (not generally known to the public) where 
departmental secrets are freely confided to any taxpayer desiring 
to learn the why and wherefore of this or that—and was ushered 
into the presence of the State Confider. ‘I want you to explain 
to me,” I said, ‘‘ how it is that whenever some gross departmental 
scandal has (in spite of the efforts of the department to .screen 
him) been brought home to the culpable official, that official— 
unless quite an underdog—is never punished?” - The State 
Confider drew out his handkerchief of State and dropped upon it 
three official tears, all precisely of the same size and pattern, and 
in a hushed voice he said: “It is because he always dies.” 
“Just so,” I said; “and how is it that he always dies >” “It is 
necessary,” replied the Confider, with three moretears. ‘ Poisoned?” 
I asked, “‘ or is there an oubliette in each department ?” ‘ Neither,” 
he replied; ‘“‘ we do the thing decently.” Reverently opening a 
cabinet, he drew forth a magnificent sword of Japanese workman- 
ship, and of the finest temper and polish. ‘ This,” he said, ‘is 
the weapon of the ceremony—the brand of the Happy Despatch. 
When all is up, and the public has at length, by superhuman 
efforts, burst through the veil of official conspiracy and identified 
the crimin—ahem, the unfortunate official, this sword is carried to 
him at midnight by the special functionary, and he is left alone 
with it. Within the hour all is over, and we officially announce 
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the demise in the morning papers. We were forced to obtain the 
sword for the purpose from Japan, as the deomed officials com- 
plained that the British cavalry swords curled about too much 
inside, causing unnecessary pain to the performer. We anticipate 
that the weapon will be required again very shortly. ‘The School 
Board and the Metropolitan Board used to have a sword each 
after the pattern of this one; and the L.C.C. are, we hear, having 
the old weapon of the Metropolitan Board cleaned up in readiness 
for future emergencies.” Thanking the official politely, I retired. 
* * * * 

Yes, of course they can talk. I saw an ordinary red 
Barry Pain and white bullock soliloquise the other day. It was 
listens to the in a side-street, a street of some breadth and preten- 
voice of the sions, on the outskirts of London. There is a very 
bullock. respectable public-house at the corner; cabs rest there, 
or hover gently round it, on hot and thirsty mornings. The 
street happ¢ned to be fairly empty when the bullock with his drover 
entered it; and the drover went into the public-house at the corner. 
The bullock looked behind him, and then all aroundhim. ‘What? 
Drover gone? Then I suppose we are at the end of the journey, 
and this is a—a meadow. What terribly hot weather it was for 
travelling!" He nosed the whitedust. ‘ Doesn’t smell much like 
grass.” He touched it with his tongue. ‘* And doesn’t taste like 
grass—in fact, I should say that it wasn’t grass.” He shrugged 
his tail. ‘** Well, as there’s no drover, it must be a meadow, and 
one may as well make the best of it ; at any rate, it’s pleasant to rest 
after this long journey.” He let himself down very gingerly and 
clumsily, and iay there in the middle of the road-way. A hansom 
cab went past ; the bullock shook his head, quickly and nervously. 
“ They oughén’t to be allowed in here ; they should be confined to the 
streets. Ah, we travellers see strange things—a meadow without 
any grass or hedges or gates—most extraordinary.” He closed 
his pained eyes gently. ‘I wish this was grass ; when one is dead 
tired, it’s so pleasant t@ sit on grass. Besides, I’m not greedy, 
but a little something succulent wouldn’t be altogether a 
Here he stopped, because the drover had come out from the public- 
hose, and had struck him. He staggered to his feet, and went off 
at an ungainly compromise between a waddle and a canter. 

« Doath and hors2-radish! It was a street after all.” 
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